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B2B and B4B are a distinctive 
Golden Bark color. CB22 and CB44 
are the new high visibility yellow. 
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RCULIT 


RUBBER-COVERED 


BASKETBALLS 


Formula-15 treatment plus sharper sure-traction 
pebbling, deeper clean-cut seams gives each 
Herculite basketball a remarkable never-slip 
surface unmatched by any other rubber-covered 
basketball. Herculite durability is unexcelled. 
The tough rubber cover, uniformly wound 
Nylon carcass, and butyl bladder 
bonded together under heat and 
pressure combined make a per- 
fect sphere that stays round 

and playable through long 
use on all types of courts. 





RAWLINGS SPORTING GOODS CO. 
ST. LOUIS * NEW YORK * LOS ANGELES * DALLAS *« CHICAGO 








COs 








around - world... 


~ an every climate... 


A 








Sdidahe 


Di Natale Portable Floor, pre-finished with 


TROPHY, en route to U. S. Air Force Base 


Iceland. 





on the 





finest 


University of Hawaii Gymnasium— 
TROPHY-finished. 





Hillyard TROPHY “Finish for Champions” — the lightest, smoothest, longest-wearing 


gym floor finish, no-glare and non-skid —is the favorite of players and spectators alike. 


Some of the World-famous Hillyard-finished floors are in: BELGIUM, 
FRANCE, HOLLAND, SWITZERLAND as well as in the U.S. Armed ] 
Forces Bases in JAPAN, KOREA, OKINAWA, PEARL HARBOR and 
HICKAM FIELD, HAWAII. 


PLUS —Every major tournament floor of 1957-58 season and over 15,000 
of the top-ranking gymnasium and field house floors on the 
mainiand of North America. 









Remember, the Hillyard "'Maintaineer”’ can give you expert help on your™ 
floor maintainence problems. 


"On Your Staff, Not Your Payroll’’ 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


Passaic, N.~. San Jose, Calif. 


BRANCHES AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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HILLYARD, St. Joseph, Mo. P-2 


Please send me full information on how easily I can 
have a Tournament-caliber TROPHY floor—and how 
this fine finish will simplify maintenance. 


Name. 





Institution ee, atata 





Ee a seer ed See Shee en ee eee 


City. bi State__ 








MAIL TODAY! 





Behind the vast growth of American sports, is The Athletic Institute 
and its advisory council of top authorities in the field of athletics, 
physical education and recreation. The Athletic Institute is a 
non-profit organization through which the equipment industry and 
professional membership groups cooperate for the purpose of 
making America healthier and stronger through active 


sports participation. 


THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE + 209 S. STATE STREET * CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS * 


” 
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Ace Carton Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Adirondack Bats, Inc., Dolgeville, N. Y. 

Albany Felt Company, Albany, N. Y. 

American Box Board a te. ., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
‘elt Company, Glenville, Conn. 

pemen s Gut String Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

American Playground Device Co. ., Andersex, Ind. 

American Thread Company, Chicago, Ill. 

The American Trampoline Co., Jefferson, lowa 

Ashaway Products, Inc., Ashaway, R. ! 

The Athletic Journal, Evanston, i. 

Atlas Athletic Equipment Co., St. Louis, Mo. 





Bancroft Sporting Goods Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
The Bike Web puoenr. Chi Fagg i. 

Boy’s Life, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co., Piiiadsiphio, Pa. 
Tom Broderick Co., Glendale, Calif. 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender Chicago, i, 


€ainap Tanning Company, Napa, Calif. 

Caron —T Company, — t..4 

Carron Net Company, ‘wo Rivers, W 

Central States Thread Company, Rican, Ohio 
Chicago Tanning Company, Chicago, Ill. 
Charles F. Clark, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

Coach and Athlete, ‘Atlanta, Ga. 

Samuel Coane, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Converse Rubber Company, a Park, lil. 
Cortland Line Company, Cortland 

Cosom Industries, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 

The Cramer Chemical Company, Gardner, Kansas 
Cron Publications, North Hollywood, Calif. 


John B. Davidson Woolen Mills, Eaton Rapids, Mich. 
— Racquet Company, Arcanum, Ohio 

J. deBeer & Son, Albany, N. Y. 

Denkert, Inc., Johnstown, N. Y. 

Dexter-Wayne Company, Lonsdale, Pa. 

Dixie Mercerizing Company, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Dodge, Inc., Chicago, Ill 

J. A. Dubow Mfg. Company Chicago, Ill. 

Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp., New York, N. Y. 


Empire Specialty Footwear Co., Endicott, N. Y. 
Employee Recreation Magazine, New York, N. Y. 
Essex Rubber Div. of The Thermoid Co., Trenton, N. J. 


F. C. Feise Co., Narbeth, Pa. 
Felco Athletic Wear Company, New York, N. Y. 
The oy Net and Twine Company, Menominee, 


Ss. B. ‘Foot Tanning Company, Redwing, Minn. 
Franklin Manufacturing Co., Inc., Brockton, Mass. 


The General Athletic Products Co., Greenville, Ohio 
General Fibre Box Company, West Springfield, 


Mass. 
General Sportcraft Co. Ltd., Bergenfield, N. J. 
The Harry Gill Company, Urbana, 
Golfdom, Chicago, Ill. 
J. H. Grady Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
ao eg Div. Great American Industries, Inc.) 

‘oO a. 

Gunnison Bros. Inc., Girard, Pa. 


Haartz-Mason, Inc., Watertown, Mass. 

Hanna Manufacturing Company, Athens, Ga. 

High ne Specialty Mfg. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
Harwood & Sons, Natick, Mass. 

Hincrich & Bradsby Company, Louisville, Ky. 

Hoffmann-Stafford Tanning Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Hofran, Inc., Tampa, Fla. 

Alan Howard, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Hughes-Consolidated, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Hutchinson Bros. Leather Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Hyde Athletic Shoe Company, Cambridge, Mas. 


Illinois Mechanical Leather Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Indian Archery & Toy Corp., Evansville, Ind. 
The Ivory System, Peabody, Mass. 


J. B. Athletic Shoe Com a, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Johnstown Knitting Mill Co., Johnstown, N. Y. 
Jones and Naudin, Inc., Gloversville, N.Y. 
Joyal-Van Dale, Inc., Pawtucket, R. 1. 

E. P. Juneman Corporation, Chicago, tl. 


Arthur Kahn Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Joseph G. Kren, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Below are the organizations, which, through their financial support, 
make possible the non-profit programs of the Athletic Institute. * 


Lamkin Leather Company, Chicago, III. 
The Linen Thread Company, Inc., Patterson, N. J. 


The MacG pany, Cincinnati, Ohio 
N. J. Magnan I creo 9 North Attleboro, Mass, 
Marba, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Marshall Clothing Mfg. Co., Butler, Ind. 
Fred Medart Products, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 
The Mentor, Arlington, Texas 
e , Chicago, Ill. 
Modern Jacket coe St. Louis, Mo. 








National Baseball Congress, Wichita, Kansas 

National Bowling Council, Washington, D. C. 

National Sporting Goods Assn., Chicago, Ill, 
representing all its sporting goods dealer 
members. 

National Sports Company, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

National Vulcanized Fibre Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Nelson Knitting Company, Rockford, tl. 

Nocona Leather Goods Co., Nocona, Texas 

Nonpariel Div. of The Gared Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 


Oliver Bros., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Paper Pack Cc Indi lis, Ind, 

Ben Pearson, Inc., Pine Bluff, Ark 

Pennsylvania Athletic Products, Akron, Ohio 
Petersen & Company, Philadelphia, Pa 

F. C. Phillips, Inc., Stoughton, Mass. 

Post Manufacturing Co., New York, N. Y. 

Powers Manufacturing Co., Waterloo, lowa 
Premier Athletic Products Corp., River-Vale, N. J. 





Rawlings Sporting Goods Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
George A. Reach Company, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Recreation Equipment Corp., Anderson, Ind. 
Red Fox Mfg. Co., Div. of Cullum & Boren, 

Dallas, Texas 
Charles A. Richardson, Inc., West Mansfield, Mass. 
John T. Riddell, Inc., Chicago, III 
Rockford Textile Mills, Inc., McMinneville, Tenn. 
A. H. Ross & Sons Company, Chicago, Ill. 
F. Rulison & Sons, Inc., Johnstown, N. Y. 


Sand Knitting Mills Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Sawyer Tanning Company, Napa, —. 
Scholastic Magazines, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Scoremaster Company, Hollywood, Calif. 
Scott Port-A-Fold, Inc., Archbold, Ohi 
The Seamless Rubber Company, New Conn. 
Sears Roebuck & Company, Chicago, Ill. 
"a Aerial Tennis Company, Kansas City, Kansas 

Shingle Company, Camden, N. J. 
Ed W. Simon Company, New York, N. Y. 
William Skinner & Sons, New York, N. Y. 
Southern Manufacturing Co. Div. of Russell 

Co., Alexander City, Ala. 

Southland Athletic Mfg. = a Texas 
A. G. Spalding & Bros., Inc., Chicopee, Mass. 


Sportatron Company of America, New London, Conn. 


The Sporting Goods Dealer, St. Loui: _" “a 

The Sporting Goods Fair, Chicago, 

Sporting Goods Products, Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
The Sporting News, St. Louis, Mo 

Sports Age, New York, N. Y. 

Sports Review, nae i. 

Stall & Dean Mfg. Co., Brockton, Mass. 
Stowe-Woodward, Inc., Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 
Surpass Leather Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

H. Swoboda & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tober Baseball Mfg. Company, Rockville, Conn. 
United States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 


Victor Sports, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
W. J. Voit Rubber Corporation, Los Angeles, Calif. 


H. Wagner & Adler Company, New York, 
Wilson Sporting Goods Company, River toll mM. 
Wigwam Mills, Inc., Sheboygan, Wis. 


Yarrington Mills Corporetion, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Besides the above, The Athletic Institute has an 
associate membership comprised of a number of 
Sporting goods dealers, geographically spread through- 
out the United States. 
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Artistry in basketball is expressed through 
finger-tip control. It is the reason why so many 
scoring records have been established with the 
X10L basketball. 

The MacGregor X10L is the one basketball 
with the in-built “feel” that gives players 
finger-tip control ... the perfect ball for: to- 
day’s fast-moving game. 

MacGregor X10L’s are precision built to 
assure complete uniformity. They’re always 













the same...in feel, in weight and size, in re- 
bound, an play-ability, in long service life. 


For the 20th 
consecutive year... 










MacGregor X10L’s have been adopted 
as the official basketball for all inter- 
collegiate games in Madison Square 
Garden for the 1958-59 season... the 
20th consecutive year MacGregor 
Basketballs have been selected over 
all others. 


ni 7 NG 2” 


THE MACGREGOR CO., Cincinnati 32, Ohio ‘The Choice of Those Who Play The Game” 


BASKETBALL + BASEBALL + FOOTBALL + GOLF + TENNIS + 
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BADMINTON «+ SOFTBALL » SOCCER * VOLLEYBALL + TRACK . 
















Colorado State University 


Fort Collins, Colorado 
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by J. R. Allred 


William E, Morgan, President 


Football had an off-season birth at Colo- 
rado State University, the first three 
games ever played by the Aggies were in 
January and February of 1893. Four more 
games were played that fall, but after 
that abortive start, football at the institu- 
tion fell before faculty de-emphasis pres- 
sure and died out until 1899. 

But from the turn of the century, ath- 
letics joined academics in steady progress 
at Colorado State University, land-grant 
institution of the Centennial State. 

Colorado took its name of the Centen- 
nial State from its admission to statehood 
100 years after the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. By the time statehood was 
granted, an act of the territorial assembly 
establishing “The Agricultural College of 
Colorado” at Fort Collins had been on the 
books for six years. First students, how- 
ever, were not enrolled until 1879, and 
the first class graduated in 1884. 

As the state agricultural college, Colo- 
rado State has made great contributions 
to agriculture in Colorado and in other 
areas through its on-campus instruction, 
experiment stations and extension educa- 
tion. Changes in agriculture which have 
led to a great migration away from the 
farm in the United States have not led to 
any de-emphasis of the profession at 
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The gleaming, well-equipped operating room and capable surgeons might 
be in a human hospital, but the tip of a tail and a paw reveals that the 
patient is a dog in Colorado State University’s modern veterinary hospital. 


Center of campus religious 
activity is the beautiful Dan- 
forth Chapel, set in the midst 
of a walnut grove. The chapel 
has won a number of archi- 
tectural prizes. 


































Colorado State University’s rodeo team is an active campus organiza- 
tion, competing in rodee’s all over the West. The University’s own Sky- 
line Stampede is the top collegiate rodeo in the country. 


Colorado State U. varsity passers probably felt 
rather hemmed in when they faced this four- 
some in a spring alumni-varsity game. Four of 
the best defensive backs in professional football, 
the four Aggie graduates are, left to right, Gary 
Glick, Pittsburgh Steelers; Don Burroughs, Los 
Angeles Rams; Jack Christiansen and Jim David, 
Detroit Lions. 


Colorado State U’s young football staff includes left to right, Dick Tomlinson, line; Ollie Woods, backfield; Elliot Plese, 
freshmen; Joe Cribari, line, and Don “Tuffy” Mullison, head coach. 


Colorado State — Continued 


Colorado State, but merely constant 
effort to keep up with latest techno- 
logical advances that permit today’s 
agricultural businessman to provide 
the food and fiber that required the 
efforts of many farm workers former- 
ly. 

At the same time, Colorado State 
University has kept pace with educa- 
tional needs of the people of the state 
by expanding its offering to include 
preparation for a wide variety of other 
careers. Largest of six colleges of the 
University is the College of Science 
and Arts, which offers 40 major fields 
of study as well as most of the lower 
division preparatory courses needed by 
students in the other colleges of the 
University. Of the University’s 5500 
students, the second largest group is 


enrolled in the College of Agriculture, 
with the College of Engineering coming 
third. Elwood Mead was made the first 
professor of irrigation engineering in 
the United States at Colorado State in 
1886, and the College of Engineering 
has been scoring important firsts ever 
since, including the first Ph.D. award- 
ed at Colorado State University. As 
an indication of the work of the col- 
lege, many of the major dams of the 
United States (Grand Coulee, Hoover, 
for example) and other nations of the 
world, have been model-tested in the 
CSU Hydraulics Laboratory before 
construction began on the actual dams. 
Important work in other civil, electri- 
cal, mechanical, and agricultural en- 
gineering has also been done. 

The College of Forestry is always 
extremely cosmopolitan in enrollment. 
It is the only accredited forestry col- 
lege in the region extending from north 
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to south through eastern Rocky Moun- 
tain and western plains states, so stu- 
dents come from the entire area as 
well as other parts of the nation and 
foreign lands to study forestry at a 
college situated beside the forests of 
the Rocky Mountains. Importance of 
water to semi-arid western states has 
led to the recent establishment of the 
nation’s first full-fledged program in 
watershed management within the 
College of Forestry at CSU. 

Smallest of the six colleges of the 
University — because of the highly- 
specialized work it must offer — is 
the College of Veterinary Medicine. 


In well-equipped laboratory and class- 


room, and in a gleaming modern hos- 
pital, students spend six years in 
preparation to become practicing vet- 
erinarians or researchers. Under terms 
of an inter-state compact, many neigh- 
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conference backstop. 


boring states that do not have colleges 
of veterinary medicine sponsor the at- 
tendance of students from their states 
at Colorado State. 

Although agriculture, engineering, 
forestry and _ veterinary medicine 
would seem to be professions for men 
students only, coeds are often enrolled 
in the four male-emphasis colleges. But 
most women students study in the Col- 
lege of Home Economics, or the College 
of Science and Arts. The service of the 
College of Home Economics to agricul- 
ture and homemaking has grown over 
the years of Colorado State Universi- 
ty’s life as has that of other colleges. 
Young women are offered preparation 
for teaching, research, extension work, 
occupational therapy or homemaking. 
The college’s high altitude cookery ex- 
perimental laboratories have permit- 
ted research that has been a boon to 
American homemakers. 

As the curriculum has grown out- 
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Bob Dotts was the Skyline Conference’s leading hitting catcher, and all- 





ward over the years to embrace a 
greater scope of instruction, it has 
moved upward too, and the graduate 
school offers advanced degrees in a 
host of subjects. 

In 1957, recognizing the wide scope 
of the institution, the Colorado Gen- 
eral Assembly changed the name from 
Colorado A & M College to Colorado 
State University. Two nicknames in 
use were retained, and CSU athletic 
teams are known as both “Aggies” and 
“Rams.” 

Not only the influence of the Uni- 
versity, but its actual operation extends 
far beyond the 160-acre main campus. 
College farms are nearby. Forestry 
and engineering students have summer 
camp studies at mountain locations 
several miles away. Branch experiment 
stations for agriculture dot the entire 
state. And in far-away Pakistan, Colo- 
rado State University staff members 


Robert L. Davis, athletic director of 
Colorado State University. 


Chuck Newcomb, owner of an amazing- 
ly soft and accurate hook shot, was an 
all-conference center as a sophomore 
last year for Colorado State University. 


have been working as advisers to the 
new University of Peshawar for the 
past several years under a contract 
with the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration. 

Most American colleges and univer- 
sities have experienced enrollment in- 
creases in recent years, but Colorado 
State University’s problems have been 
particularly acute. Not only is the “ris- 
ing tide” flooding the college’s tradi- 
tional, established courses, but the con- 
stant broadening of its educational of- 
fering has attracted many students who 
formerly would have attended other 
institutions. Expanded offerings and 
rocketing enrollment have led to space 
problems, so Colorado State is in the 
midst of a multi-million-dollar campus 
development program. The College 
of Engineering and physics department 
last year moved into a $3 million En- 
gineering Center, which houses the 

(Continued on page 28) 












































HUDDLE 


WRESTLING... 
ALL ‘ROUND DEVELOPMENT 


1. Wrestling is the most developmental of all inter- 
scholastic sports. 


2. The individual character of wrestling makes victory 
or defeat a personal responsibility. 


3. Wrestling is a contact sport that tests strength and 
endurance, condition and headwork, developing 
self-reliance, perseverance and mental alertness. 


4. Wrestling is a safe sport. The interscholastic rules 
provide that every hold or move which might en- 
danger the life or injure a participant is absolutely 
prohibited and penalized. 


5. Contestants are matched according to weight, en- 
abling boys of a size to compete in their own class. 


6. Wrestling is a natural test of strength, endurance 
and skill. It is considered, with the possible excep- 
tion of track, the most natural activity in the sports 
program. 


7. Wrestling has special appeal because there is con- 
tinual movement, constant change of positions and 
new combinations of holds in every move. 


8. The activity conditions the body for a variety of 
other sports. It helps to develop coordination, speed, 
accuracy, balance, keeping muscles trim and pliable. 


9. It is a sport which provides the physical exercise 
growing boys need. 
— National Federation Press 
Adapted 








By DWIGHT KEITH 


FIRST AID... 


Comment by the National Federation 
in Cooperation with the American Medical Association 


It is generally agreed that knowing what not to do is ; 


fully as important in first aid as knowing what to do. 
One vital “not-to-do” is concerned with the giving of 
medication by school personnel including coaches and 
trainers. Health in Schools, the health handbook of 
the American Association of School Administrators, in 
substance, has this to say: 

The giving of any drug except on medical 

order may be hazardous for the pupil and may 

involve the school and the individuals respon- 

sible in legal complications. Such drugs may 

be immediately dangerous, their habitual use 

is always undesirable, their use under school 

auspices is poor health education, and they 

may delay proper medical treatment. 

First aid, limited to the immediate care of an injury 
until medical help can be obtained, is an accepted 
responsibility of the coach or trainer. So is the use, 
under medical direction, of special exercises, massage, 
hot or cold applications and other similar modalities. 
However, the giving of medicines or the use of a 
therapeutic substance or device not medically pre- 
scribed is outside the province of either the coach 
or trainer. 

The great majority of coaches and trainers are con- 
tent to leave care beyond immediate or directed aid 
to the physician. To do otherwise could not only be 
hazardous for the athlete but might also injure their 
own reputations. Today’s physicians are becoming in- 
creasingly sympathetic with the coach’s desire to re- 
turn the athlete to competition at the earliest time 
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REGULAR MONTHLY FEATURES: 


(1) Technical Articles — A professional aid to coaches, officials and 
trainers. 


(2) Feature Stories on High Schools and Colleges — Of great 
interest to administrators, alumni and friends of the school. 


(3) Regional Coverage — Monthly reports by outstanding corre 
spondents from eight geographical regions of the nation. 


(4) Miscellaneous Feature Material — Appealing to sports fans 
as well as coaches, officials and players. 








COACH & ATHLETE Advocates: 


(1) Fair play (5) Christian principles 
(6) High standard of 


sportsmanship and eth- 


(2) Clean speech 
(3) Sound scholarship 


(4) Well-rounded athletic 
programs 


ics by coaches, players, 
officials and fans. 
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compatible with his health and safety. 

In some communities, representatives 
of the schools and the medical society 
are developing written policies deline- 
ating responsibility for the care of ath- 
letic injuries. Such policies not only 
clarify the duties of those involved but 
are a protection to all concerned. 


PHILOSOPHY AND AIMS 

An athletic program, as an integral 
part of the activities program of a 
school system, may be justified on the 
basis of its educational and recreational 
value. 

Participation in interscholastic athletics 

represents a culmination of the basic 

physical fitness program and intramural 
activities. 

The athletic program is a part of the 
regular school program and contributes 
to the attainment of educational ob- 
jectives of the total school philosophy. 

To be of maximum effectiveness the 
athletic program should: 

. provide an area of activity in which 
the participant may learn to com- 
pete at increasingly higher levels. 

. Develop physical vigor and desir- 
able habits of health and safety. 

. Provide opportunities to observe 
and exemplify good sportsmanship. 
. Provide opportunities to exercise 

judgment, to think quickly and de- 

cisively. 

. Provide the desire to win and to 
develop attendant responsibilities. 

. Emphasize the importance of dis- 
cipline. 

. Include a sufficient number of stu- 
dents to justify its existence. 

. Provide a chance to learn that a 
violation of a rule of the game 
brings a penalty and that this same 
pattern follows in the game of life. 

. Develop good school and commu- 
nity citizenship. 

. Teach respect and self-control. 

. Promote school morale. 

. Teach athletes to expect no special 
favors. 

. Be properly controlled so as to dis- 
courage commercialism and pro- 
fessionalism. 

. Provide a recreational opportunity 
for the community. 

— Missouri High School Activities 
Journal 





Bound editions of Volume 20 
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The reasons behind 


ennsylvanias 


PREFERRED 
PERFORMANCE 





Super-Strength 
Multi-Ply Carcass 


e Sharper pebbled “Grip-Grain” 
cover 


e Flex- and pressure-resistant 
extra-deep molded seams 


e Latex-impregnated fabric 
layers 


e Extra-tough non-leak butyl 
bladder 


Construction features 
cross-lapped fabric layers, with 
equal tension at all points. This + 
exclusive Pennsylvania tech- 
nique, like that used in plywood 
manufacture, assures maximum 
carcass strength. 


bh’ 


With super-strength, cross-lapped carcass and equal tension prin- 
ciple, Pennsylvania basketballs combine top-quality materials and 
superior craftsmanship—RESULT— Your best buy for every use, 
from playground to gym class to Varsity court. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


PENNSYLVANIA ATHLETIC PRODUCTS DIVISION + AKRON, OHIO 
wae for Performance’ 


@ Better bounce—no “dead spots” because bladder can’t 
wedge through cross-lapped fabric plies 
e@ No lumps—ball never gets “out of round” 


a a aerodynamically spaced pebbling gives truer 
flight —easier controlled passing and dribbling. 
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PASS PATTERNS 














AT THE UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 

believe, as most everyone be- 

lieves, that in order to have a good 
passing attack, a team must have: 

1. A good passer 

2. Good receivers 

3. Good protection for your passer. 

We also believe two other things are 

very important to have a well-rounded 
passing attack: 

1. A varied passing attack incorpora- 
tion, (1) drop back passes, (2) 
play number passes along with, 
(3) run pass option. Where we will 
run or pass depends on the action 
of the defense. 

3. Good protection for your passer. 
L.O.S. To take advantage of any 
weakness the opponents may give 
you in their defensive alignment. 
(Example: Look-in passes to your 
ends and so forth). 

1. The first things I would like to 
cover is our cup protection used 
on our drop back passes. We use 
rule blocking on the cup protec- 
tion. The rules are as follows: 


TACKLES 
Head on 
Outside Gap 
Area 


GUARDS 
Head on 
Outside Gap 
Area 


CENTERS 
Head on 
Area 


REMAINING BACKS 
1. First free man outside your tackle 
2. Be outlet man if you are free 
NOTE: In Gap 8 defense we will auto- 
matic only two patterns and wiil block 
down the line on the onside and slide 
‘on the offside. 
EXAMPLE: Cup Protection versus Odd, 
Even, and Gap Defenses. 
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The second type of protection we use 
in play number protection where we 
fake some type of running play before 
we pass. 


NOTE: It is very important in this type 
of protection that the linemen know 
exactly where the ball is being passed 
from. We use rule blocking in this type 
of protection also. 


On Tackle: Inside gap, Head on, Out 

side gap, Area 

On Guard: Inside gap, Head on, Area 

Center: Head on, Slide to offside 

Off Guard: Outside gap, Area. (Off 

end) 
Off Tackle: Head on, Outside gap, 
Area 

Remaining Halfback: Block first free 
man outside onside end. (Fake 
first). 

In our play number protection, we ask 
our linemen on the onside to fire out 
and make it look as much like a run as 
possible. The offside to be aggressive 
but to remember that it is imperative 
that they carry out their assignment 
and therefore, not to fire out to the ex- 
tent that they are unable to come back 
and carry out their assignment (es- 
pecially the off guard). 

The other point we stress a great 
deal is that when we are throwing a 
running type pass, that is, a QB roll- 
out or option run pass by a halfback, 
we expect our onside linemen not only 
to fire out but also cut off their man so 
he cannot pursue to the outside. 

These are the only two types of pro- 
tection we use now. In the past we have 
pulled guards on roll-out passes and a 
few other little things, but right now 
we use only the two mentioned above. 

II. The Numbering System Used in 
Our Pass Offense (Drop Back). We use 
a double digit number which shows us 
the formation from which we are go- 
ing to pass and the pattern from which 
we are going to run. We have two dif- 
ferent formations to each side from 
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Coach Casanova turned in a “coach of 
the year” performance last season in 
guiding his Ducks to a 7-3 record and 
the right to represent the Pacific Coast 
in the Rose Bowl. 

Before going to Oregon in 1951, Casa- 
nova coached at Belmont Military Acad- 
emy, Santa Clara, Redwood City High 
School and at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. His teams have the courage and 
know-how to play the open game. 





which we will pass, and four patterns 
we will run to each side from the two 
formations. I will first explain our for- 
mation and how we number them for 
our passes. 

Our 60 Series formations are either 
right half set right and left end split, 
or left half set left and right end split. 


el0YDeogoe ome 
6. (60-ODD) , 


oO 
69-67-65-63 


V V 


V gee 2 V 
ee eee ete: es 


© @eogCce e 
1. (60-EVEN) a“ 
68-66-64 -62 


V V 


V es V 
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<q] 
qJ 
<J 
dq 


@ @ogoce e 
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Our 70 Series is left half set right 
and left end split, or right half set left 
and right end split. 

The direction of our formation is de- 
cided in the same way as our running 
plays. Odd numbers to the right and 
even to the left. I will give you an ex- 
ample of our 60 series and show you 
the little difference in the 70 series plus 
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the reasons we have for passing from 
the different formations. 

Our QB in the huddle, if he wants 
to throw a 60 series pass will say: Pass 
and the double digit number. Example: 
Pass 69 on 2. The 6 tells the formation 
and the 9 tells the direction of the for- 
mation and the pattern we are going to 
run. 
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DRILLS 
1. Outside — Drill 
Pass-or-Run 
2. Walk-through-patterns, etc. 
If we want to throw any of the above 
patterns, we decide what formations 
we want to throw them from. Just by 


(Continued on page 42) 





Maximum protection 
Amazingly lightweight 
Low initial cost 

Fits perfectly 
Negligible upkeep 
Weatherproof 
Prevents injuries 
Completely sanitary 
Moisture proof 


Will not cause fatigue 








Write for Protection 
the new 

1958 market. 
Catalog 


Polvonite football pads offer the ultimate in safe 
protection for players, withstand rough abusive treat- 
ment and yet are 100% lighter. 


Equipment Company, originators of 


fiberless Polvonite football pads, feel qualified. to 
represent. it as being superior to any on today’s 


More than 50,000 “Polvonite pads are now in 
active use in high schools-and colleges inall sections 
of the country. 


PROTECTION 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Haas at Wolverton St. a 


Sunbury, Pa. 














OAcH BALE has worked out some 

fine drills for our ends. I believe 
that a coach can improve his players’ 
ability to catch the ball if the ball is 
thrown to them enough. I do not think 
that there is a worse passer than he. 
He throws the ball so that the receiver 
will have to bend down, jump up, turn 
back, and move everywhere in the 
world to catch the bad pass. He gives 
them a lot of practice catching the bad 
pass. He also throws the ball and has 
the receivers catch it with one hand. In 
this drill, he teaches the receivers to be 
light with their hands, to give with the 
ball, and to never catch it with more 
than one hand. He will continue to use 
this drill until each boy has caught two 
passes with his right hand and two 
with his left hand, teaching the re- 
ceivers to contact the ball with the 
hand and then give with it and to have 
a soft hand when the ball comes in 
contact with it. 

Another thing we try to teach our 
receivers is to fight for the ball. Coach 
Bale will send two receivers down the 
field; then he will throw the ball at 
them and let them fight for it. Then 
he puts about five receivers in a ring 
and lets them scramble for a pass 
thrown to them. The ball is batted 
around, and we hope one of the re- 
ceivers will finally come up with it; 
and when he does, he brings it out; 
and he is eliminated from that ring. 
We want the men in this drill to keep 
after the ball until someone gains po- 
session of it. 

The other fundamental which the 
ends must work a great deal on is one 
which reaches defensive end play. We 
use a six and a five-man line on de- 
fense. On the six-man line, our end has 
to come in and meet the blockers. 
On the five-man line, our defensive 
end will be playing in front of the of- 
fensive end, and the first blocker he 
has to meet is the offensive end in 
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END PLAY 


front of him, and close to him. 

On our six-man line, our defensive 
ends will advance across the line of 
scrimmage one and one-half steps with 
their inside blocking surface covered 
with their elbow on their knee. As 
the blocker comes in, we want the de- 
fensive end to drive off his back foot 
to stop the blocker and stop the inside- 
hole; and at the same time, if the play 
develops outside the end’s position, we 
want him to step with his inside foot 
to the outside and move to the outside. 


Coach Bale gives our defensive ends 
a lot of fundamental work on advanc- 
ing across the line of scrimmage, meet- 
ing a blocker. The first time he may 
hit the blocker and close the gap, and 
the next time he may play the blocker 
and fight him to the sideline in string- 
ing out the offensive play so that a 
defensive lineman or linebacker can 
come in from the inside and make the 
tackle. This drill, of course, is given 
to teach our defensive ends how to play 
against a six-man line, when their re- 
sponsibility is to turn the ball carrier to 
the inside. The end takes an inside 
position; and from this position, he 
will try to plug the hole between him- 
self and the defensive tackle with the 
blocker. If the blocker attempts to 
block him from the outside, and if the 
defensive halfback comes up to the 
outside, he will step out, protect his 
outside territory, guard against being 
hooked, and fight toward the sideline. 

Coach Bale has a defensive end drill 
in which there are three offensive men 
blocking one defensive end. Our de- 
fensive end will be required to fight 
off one blocker, another blocker will 
approach him, and then a third one will 
attempt to block him. He will be re- 
quired to react from one blocker to an- 
other. 

Another drill is one in which a half- 
back is placed in a position to block 
him in, and an offensive end is put in 


by JESS NEELY 


Head Football Coach, Rice Institute 


position to block him out, and the de- 
fensive end is given practice encoun- 
tering first one of the blockers and 
then the other one. This pinch blocking 
situation causes the defensive end to 
react to a rather difficult situation. We 
hope that we will not meet all of these 
situations, but we know that these 
drills do make our ends more alert, 
and it teaches them to react to the 
blocker who is attempting to make con- 
tact with them. This drill teaches our 
end to stay put until the last possible 
moment before contact is made by the 
biocker. 

In the defensive drill for the five- 
man line, which we use quite a bit and 
which was fairly successful for us last 
year, our defensive end is almost head 
on the offensive end. I do not know 
whether we play this defensive end 
properly, but we have certainly im- 
proved the play of our defensive end 
against a five-man line during the last 
few years. We want our defensive end 
to make contact with the offensive 
end in front of him, but we do not 
want the defensive end to ever let the 
offensive end block or pinch him in. 
We never want our defensive end to 
give the blocker his outside leg so that 
he might be blocked inside. We want 
our defensive end on the fiveman line 
to work in as close as possible. Our 
good friend, Tonto Coleman from Geor- 
gia Tech, has helped us in coaching this 
particular type of end play. Tech’s ends 
start from the inside, and the ends de- 
termine just how far to the inside they 
can play and not be blocked in. We are 
now doing the same thing except that 
we are probably not playing our de- 
fensive end on the five-man line quite 
so close in as they are, but we do put 
the defensive end almost head on the 
offense end. The nose of our defen- 
sive end is at least as close in as the 
outside shoulder of the offensive end. 
As I said before, we never want our de- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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MPION EXTRA’ 


NEW 
LOW 
PRICES 








FEATURING: 


@ T-Shirts in white and colors. 


@ Gym Pants in white and colors with our exclu- 
sive triple stitched Boxer style elastic waist that’s 
specially treated to be heat resistant. 


@ Your school design processed in your own 
school color on both shirt and pant. 


@ Permanent color processing that will not fade, 


run or wash out. 


@ Consecutive numbers incorporated in the design 


at no extra charge. 


- wa 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 1 
(All White) 





T-Shirt: Style 78QS. Top quality cot- 
ton, full cut, ribbed form-fitting neck. 
WHITE ONLY. Sizes: S-M-L. 
Gym Pant: Style KEJ. Full cut, 4-piece 
“Sanforized” cotton twill. Triple 
stitched Boxer style waist with heat 
resistant 114” elastic. WHITE ONLY. 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 
Complete Price, including shirt and 
pants processed in your own school 
color with your own design .. . 
$1.50 per uniform 


WRITE FOR 1958 CATALOG 


CHAMPION 


Knitwear Co., Inc. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 2 
(White and Colors) 





T-Shirt: Style 78QS. White. 
Gym Pant: Style KE/8. In following 
colors — all stocked for immediate de- 
livery: Dk. Green, Kelly, Navy, Royal, 
Maroon, Scarlet, Cardinal, Orange, 
Purple, Brown, Gray, Black, Gold. 
Full elastic waist. Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 
Complete Price, including shirt and 
pants processed in your own school 
color with your own design... 
1.55 per uniform 





Complete Physical Education Uniforms 
3 BIG-VALUE COMBINATIONS 


FROM 


CHAMPION is the only 
manufacturer of processed 
athletic knitwear whose com- 
plete line has been awarded 
the CERTIFIED WASH- 
ABLE SEAL of the American 
Institute of Laundering. This 
is still another big reason why 
it will pay you to standardize 
with CHAMPION. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 3 
(All Colors) 





T-Shirt: Style 84QS. In following col- 

ors — all stocked for immediate deliv- 

ery: Dk. Green, Orange, Purple, Kelly, 

Navy, Scarlet, Maroon, Royal, Gray, 

Black, Gold and Old Gold. Same con- 

struction as 78QS. 

Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 

Gym Pant: Style KE/8. 

Complete Price, including shirt and 

pants processed in your own school 

color with your own design... 
$1.70 per uniform 


eek zt 


Champion will send you a free 
sample of the T-Shirt and Gym 
Pant so you can see how a gym 
suit for your Physical Educa- 
tion classes will look with your 
design in your school color 


GYM 
SUIT 


PLEASE NOTE—WE HAVE MOVED! 
115 COLLEGE AVE., ROCHESTER 7, N.Y. 
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combination. This sample re- 
quest must come from the 
Physical Education department 
or office. Please specify design 
and color when writing for 
sample. 


P.O. BOX 850, ROCHESTER 3,N.Y. 
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Stan Watts. head basketball coach at 
Brigham Young University for the past 
eight years, is “Mr. Basketball” of the 


Skyline Conference. A local product 
raised in Murray, Utah, Stan is the man 
responsible for keeping the Cougars 
among the intercollegiate elite. He has 
to his credit one NIT championship and 
two Skyline championships, not to men- 
tion the fact that he has yet to finish be- 
low third place in rough conference com- 
petition. Watts’ record has been built up 
against the best teams in the nation. Stan 
and his Cougars take pride in top clubs 
they schedule and play each year. 





HERE ARE MANY FACTORS that must 

be considered in selecting person- 
nel for a basketball team. In addition 
to the physical factors, we must also 
consider mental and social factors. All 
of these things contribute to making an 
outstanding player and must be in ex- 
istence if a team is to succeed. These 
factors are also very important parts 
of everyday living and failure to pos- 
sess these or to use them will generally 
result in a maladjustment of some kind 
or other. It is our opinion that these 
traits are developed in athletic train- 
ing and consequently help one to pre- 
pare for experiences of later life after 
the participation period has ended. 

In considering physical factors we 
are looking for certain specific things. 
Some of these are height, speed, co- 
ordination, agility, etc. In addition to 
these we are looking for the skeletal 
and muscular structure which will in- 
sure endurance, stamina and the ability 
to withstand rugged play. If a boy is to 
excel in basketball he must possess a 
majority of these physical character- 
istics. For the present needs of basket- 





What to 


Look Forin... 


Selecting 


Player Personnel 


ball, most coaches are seeking the big 
man. With the increased activity that 
enables most boys to participate as 
youngsters, we find the tendency for 
boys to be taller on an average, than 
they were twenty years ago. As a re- 
sult, every coach is seeking the good 
big man that can move quickly and 
have agility to go along with the size. 
Most successful teams have one or 
two good big men to carry the burden 
for the overall demands. We are of 
the opinion that there is still a place 
for the little man in basketball if he 
can get the task accomplished. To do 
this, the small man must be able to 
perform most fundamentals much bet- 
ter than the big man who can utilize 
his height to a greater advantage than 
the smaller boy. Consequently, physi- 
cal characteristics must be considered 
in the evaluation of a boy’s abilities be- 
fore participation in basketball as well 
as in other sports. 

Considering the mental qualities, 
there are many things taken into con- 
sideration by a coach. In basketball, 
as in any game, a boy must be able to 
think if he is to adjust and react to the 
many situations that occur in a game. 
Extensive drill helps to train and con- 
dition the reflexes to act quickly in a 
given situation. When the unexpected 
situation presents itself and there is no 
recall pattern, then individual initia- 
tive is the deciding factor in overcom- 
ing or solving the situation. The ability 
to think is, in most cases, an inherent 
trait. Drill will help to compensate 
somewhat and train boys to think 
quicker when they visually recognize 
the situation. The ability to think 
ahead of the play comes through the 
native ability of the boy, plus drill and 


by Stan Watts 


Brigham Young University 


experience. It has been our observation 
and experience, that the best student, 
with equal physical ability, will in most 
cases, be our best athlete. We must al- 
so convince the young man that his 
education is the most important phase 
of his college work and that basketball 
becomes a means to an end and never 
the end product. When this philosophy 
is reversed by the boy he becomes the 
victim of having a false sense of values. 

With a boy’s ability to think and to 
reason, many other factors enter the 
picture and he can place certain values 
in life on a higher plane. We believe a 
boy who does this will be honest with 
himself and will condition his body to 
meet the terrific demands of the game. 
He must observe to the letter, the fin- 
est of health principles. These prin- 
ciples include cleanliness of body and 
mind, sufficient rest through regular 
hours of sleep, regularity and conform- 
ance with proper eating habits and ab- 
stinence from tobacco, alcohol, stimu- 
lants, and narcotics. With the mad rush 
of the population today, bad habits are 
formed in eating and sleeping. Bal- 
anced meals must be planned and eat- 
en if the body is to hold up and take 
the pace. Regular elimination must al- 
so be taken into consideration. 

We are of the opinion that a young 
boy needs ten hours of rest each night 
if the body has a chance to build up for 
the next day’s activity. Regularity in 
sleeping is as necessary as it is in eat- 
ing. When a boy follows the above 
practices and relaxes in others he cer- 
tainly destroys the good accomplished. 
Abstinence of the harmful things of 
life must be practiced. Tobacco, alco- 
hol, stimulants, and narcotics have no 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Match school colors 


Available in “Foot Hugger” 
S-T-R-E-T-C-H style... 
or regular sizes 








Comfort and long wear .. . they're 
both assured when you buy Wigwam 
Socks. Order basketball socks now 
. select school color from these 
ten fast-colored tops: 
« 
es 


dis, 
rs 
wisn fi/ 
/ 

{ 


SCARLET * ROYAL * KELLY * NEW GOLD 
BURNT ORANGE * MAROON * PURPLE 
BLACK * CARDINAL * NAVY 


Other Styles 
fou Al Sports! 


Colored toe thread denotes 
size...makes pairing easy. 
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= = CUSHION 
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(also available > 
in all cotton) 4 3 


WIGWAM MILLS, INC. 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


FOR EVERY SPORT | 
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place in athletics. These items have 
proven beyond doubt that they tear 
down cellular structure. The nervous 
system is affected to the extent that 
reaction time is slowed considerably. 
In some cases, extra burden is placed 
on the vital organs because of a stimu- 
lating factor increasing the work of 
these organs. At this age it becomes 
a double burden and will tear down 
cells. The dehydration and depressant 
results are also harmful to the body. 
The human body is the greatest mecha- 
nism today. One should take care of it 
to the extent that it functions proper- 
ly. Once the body is abused and harmful 
things occur, in many instances it can- 
not rebuild and one’s health is affect- 
ed. As a mechanic places the finest oil 
and gasoline in an excellent motor, a 
young man should take the same care 
with the wonderful machine he has, 
namely, the body. It is always a sad 
picture to see a young man with fine 
potential and a great body relegate 
both to a less useful condition by silly 
dissipation. 

One of the first things we inquire 
about regarding a prospective athlete 
is his desire to win. Hence, we look for 
this trait known as competitive spirit. 
Again we believe this is an inherent 
trait, can be helped a little, but if lack- 
ing cannot be given a boy. We have 
many young men try out for our team. 
Many fall by the wayside for various 
reasons. We always look twice at a boy 
with this competitive spirit. Many boys 
talk a good game, but when the chips 
are down and the pressure is on they 
do not have the stuff or the heart to 
rise to the occasion. Others meet this 
situation with courage and as the situa- 
tion gets tough they bow their neck and 
go to work meeting the pressure and 
the challenge with a tremendous de- 
sire to win. This tremendous desire to 
excel and to win is certainly an asset 
to any individual and team. It might 
be termed courage or confidence in 
one’s self. While we are concerned 
with this admirable trait, we must be 
aware that it not be used to an unfair 
advantage. By this we mean a boy 
must want to play hard and play to 
win but he must play fair and not 
take advantage of the situation to win 
at any cost. 

As the desire to win is evident, the 
desire to become more proficient in 
play also exists. Because basketball is 
a game of habits through proper execu- 
tion of fundamentals, a boy must work 
hard to attain the best degree of play. 
When a boy becomes conditioned, his 
confidence increases and he becomes 
better equipped to meet the excellent 
competition he will have to play. With 





this approach, much patience and time 
must be spent on the finer points of the 
game as the proper execution of little 
details means the difference between 
success and failure. This must be ac- 
complished with a keen desire to be 
the best player possible. Many a boy 
will not pay the price and never reach- 
es his potential ability because of his 
laziness in work and his failure to get 
the finer details of play. Again the old 
saying is recalled, “A thing worth do- 


ing is worth doing well.” This is the | 


factor many a time in a champion ex- 
isting over an “also-ran.” 

The social factors probably contrib- 
ute as much toward success as the 
physical and the mental. Inasmuch as 
team work is very important in basket- 
ball, the members must understand and 
appreciate each other. There is no place 
for the individualist in this game re- 
gardless of his abilities. Love and team 
effort along with pride must be in ex- 
istence for team success. When a boy 
places his personal success above that 
of his team, he gains a false sense of 
values and not only hurts his teams 
success, but also his own. He general- 
ly loses the faith of his teammates and 
they will isolate him by their own ac- 
tions on the floor by not including him 
in the team play. If this exists, team 
morale, love or esprit de corps be- 
comes at a dangerously low level and 
dissension fills the ranks. The success 
of the individual is generally measured 
in the success of the team. If a team 
fails, the individual fails. This factor is 
one of the most important ones as we 
look for personal traits and character- 
istics of a young man. “All for one and 
one for all,” becomes the theme as 
young men team to get along with each 
other. If this were practiced more in 
everyday living, life would certainly 
be more pleasant and our national and 
international problems would be les- 
sened by better understanding and ap- 
preciation of each other. 

With the great pressure to win ex- 
isting today, many people forget about 
the outstanding merits of good sports- 
manship. Fielding H. Yost, the grand 
old man of Michigan football once said, 
“Sportsmanship is that quality of honor 
that desires always to be courteous, 
fair and respectful, and it is interpreted 
in the conduct of players, spectators, 
coaches and school authorities.” If we 
were to select a substitute phrase for 
sportsmanship we might use, “gentle- 
men with honor.” We always want 
our players to display the highest 
standards’of sportsmanship and set the 
example for our fans and student body. 
Because of practicing this principle our 
teams are noted for this fine quality 
throughout .the nation and as a result 
are in demand and accepted by every- 


(Continued on page 45) 
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Never before has any basketball shoe offered so many scientifically designed features to increase player safety, sure-footedness 
and comfort. That’s why U. S. Pro-Keds are the odds-on favorite of coaches, physical educators and trainers throughout the country. 
Pro-Keds protect the player against severe shock with an extra-thick heel cushion, a 
full-cushioned insole and a shockproof arch cushion. They allow safer starts, surer stops 
with an even-wearing molded suction sole. And now, with patented PowerLift —a firm elastic 
harness that keeps foot and shoe together — Pro-Keds actually let the player use all of his 
native speed and maneuverability with maximum safety. — *Optional—also available in “Low-Cut” 
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In Big Time Basketball 
There Is Still a Place for... 





THE “BIG” LITTLE MAN 


By Harold Bradley 
Basketball Coach, Duke University 


HIS TITLE may come as a shock to 

many of you who have been con- 
vinced that this is the era of the big 
“goon” in basketball. We have all 
heard over and over that the little man 
is a thing of the past, as far as modern 
big time basketball, because we can 
get big men who can do all that the 
little men could ever do plus use their 
size on the boards. 

I must say that I was practically be- 
lieving the same thing till last year. 
Many times I have been asked, as I 
know all of you have, what do you 
look for in recruiting; how do you se- 
lect your boys. I have looked for two 
main primary strengths in my recruit- 
ing: (1) a good playmaker and (2) a 
good backboard man. I have always 
felt that if I had these two items tak- 
en care of, we could have a good bal- 
anced team with a minimum of boys. 
As I said earlier, I had always believed 
this up until last year. We started the 
57-58 season with a good squad. We 
had three good guards and three well 
built boys, in the 6’6” to 6’7” range, 
and two good forwards. I thought we 
had a good team, but we started sput- 
tering along . . . we would win one, 
lose one, look good for 10 minutes, 
look terrible for 10 minutes and so on. 

It was hard to analyze what was 
wrong because we had fair shooting, 
no ball hogs, good board play and fair 
defense. We could not hit on a good 
combination. One boy would look bad 
and we would replace him; the next 
boy would look good for a brief time 
and then he, too, would look bad. We 
did know two things: One, we were not 
getting enough movement out of our 
group and if our big men did not hit 
the shots we gave them it seemed like 
we were a little slow getting into re- 
bound position. Too, our three guards 
all seemed to be pretty consistent with 
their play. They were all so even in 
all-around ability that it was heart- 
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breaking to use two of them and have 
a good ball player sitting down. At this 
time, also, we won one game in an over- 
time (and were lucky to win) in which 
we outrebounded our opponents 57 to 
36. This 21 rebound margin resulting 
in a narrow victory gave us a great 
deal of concern and much thought. 

Finally we selected, on paper, our 
five best all-around bail players. We 
had three guards and two forwards: 
two 6’5” boys, one 6’2”, a 6’, and 5’11” 
guard. This was an extremely small 
team for the very tough schedule we 
play. However, we analyzed what we 
had as follows: good shooting, good 
movement, good defense, good team 
play; in fact, we had everything ex- 
cept rebounding. 

We knew we would have to con- 
cede the backboards most of the time 
and this sounded very foolish. We had 
nothing to lose, so we gambled and 
tried this group. We never realized 
that quickness meant so much. In the 
first game that we put this group to- 
gether, we got an unbelievable total of 
23 loose balls. We got all the “garbage” 
off the floor. With the speed that we 
had, these recoveries gave us some real 
good fast-break baskets, as all five 
could move. 

This group had been together before 
but never for long. This was the group 
that we used at the end of a game to 
press or to freeze the ball, as the case 
might be. Everything started to im- 
prove as this group played. They 
gained confidence in each other and 
worked as a real unit. They won 12 
games in a row, against some of the 
best teams in the nation, losing when 
one of the five was sick in bed. Our 
shooting improved because they could 
maneuver the ball, and themselves, 
in for easier shots than we had been 
getting. Our scoring became spread, 
as each member of the five averaged 
between 10% and 14% points per game. 

Besides rebounding, another weak- 
ness was defense. We knew they would 
take our little men (all three) into the 
pivot and, consequently, we played a 


lot of a 2-3 zone in order not to lose 
one of our boys on fouls. 

One of the big reasons we were so 
successful with this group was our of- 
fense. As we had no center, we opened 
up the middle and placed our three 
small boys outside and our two for- 
wards about one step towards the cen- 
ter from the corner on each side. If a 
defense sagged, we would move the 
ball and get easy shots which all could 
hit. If they did not sag, we did a lot of 
driving. We worked on driving as we 
were facing the basket and we also 
worked on dribbling into the basket 
with their backs to the basket from 
the center area. This enabled each man 
to break into the center area and ma- 
neuver himself in for a real easy shot. 
We were able, also, to use quite a bit 
of weaving into our offense, as all were 
very good ball handlers. We used both 
a three man and a four man weave. 

When we encountered a zone, as we 
frequently did, we moved the ball a 
little longer ’til we got a percentage 
shot. 

I have had numerous coaches tell 
me, since the season, that they didn’t 
realize what quickness meant in the 
game and how, maybe, we overesti- 
mate height. I still would like a good, 
big man who can move, but there 
aren’t very many good, big ones. Just 
to play a big boy because of his size is 
an error many of us make. I hope that 
I do not slip back into the old rut and 


(Continued on page 41) 





Coach Bradley has guided his Duke 
teams to a record of 155 wins against 65 
losses in eight seasons. Before going to 
Duke, he compiled an enviable record at 
Georgetown (N. Y.) Central High School 
and Norwich (N. Y.) High School and at 
Hartwick College, his alma mater. Last 
year he was named Coach of the Year for 
the Atlantic Coast region for the out- 
standing job he did with material that 
was below par in the tough Atlantic Coast 
Conference. Duke was eliminated in the 
semi-finals by the conference champions, 
Maryland, in an overtime game, 71-65. 
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TRAMPOLINE 
INSTRUCTION << 








One Handy Kit Contains Everything 
You Need from World's Leading 
Physical Educators 


"Trampolining,'' 44 
page illustrated book 
by NEWTON C. LO- 
KEN, Gymnastics 
Coach, University of 
Michigan. Hundreds of 
Trampoline exercises. 





"Trampolining Teaching 
Guide,'' by RICH 
HARRIS, Gymnastics 
Coach, Arcata High 
School, Arcata, Cali- 
fornia. Complete lesson 
outlines, easy to follow. 





"Test Questions and 
Answers for Trampolin- 
ing Instructors,"' by TED 
BLAKE, former Instruc- 
tor of Gymnastics, Uni- 
versity of London, 
England. 





"Progression Checklist 
for Trampolining'' by 
GEORGE SZYPULA, 
Gymnastics Coach, 
Michigan State Univer- 
sity. His own tested, 
approved method. 





“Trampoline Perform- 
ance Chart'’ by CHAR- 
LIE POND, Gymnastics 
Coach, University of 
Illinois. Ideal for re- 
cording individual per- 
formances of students. 





"Clinic Tips'’ by KURT 
BACHELER, Swiss Gym- 
nast and Ski Instructor. 
What to do and what 
not to do in arranging 
and staging Trampoline 
clinics. 
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PLUS __. the latest issue of MODERN GYM- 
NAST, America’s foremost publication devoted 


exclusively to gymnastics .. . 
charts . 


instructional wall 
. and new complete catalog of Nissen 


Trampolines.® 


ALL YOURS FOR ONLY $1.00 i 


Never before such a vast supply of valuable 
Trampolining information in one package! 





“The Most Complete Com- 
pilation of Useful Informa- 
tion I Have Ever Seen.” 

— Harold Frey, Asst. Su- 
pervisor of Physical Edu- 
cation, Gymnastics 
Coach, University of 
California, Berkeley 

“Has Proven Invaluable in 
Teaching. I Have Learned 
a Number of Important 
Points about Trampolining 
from it, too.” 

— Edsel Buchanan, Direc- 
tor, Intramural Athletics 
for Men and Gymnastics 
Coach, Texas Technolo- 
gical College, Lubbock 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 


NISSEN Trampoline Company 
200 A. Avenue, N. W., Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Please send new COMPLETE TRAMPOLINE TRAINING KIT. 


Enclosed find my check for $1.00. 





NAME 





ADDRESS 





cITY STATE 





SCHOOL @ TITLE 
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OFFENSIVE 





PATTERN 





By Billy Wells, Basketball Coach, Lenoir Rhyne College 


Coach Wells, now in his second year 
at Lenoir Rhyne College, is being recog- 
nized as one of the best young coachs of 
the South. Last season, Wells took the 
Bears to the NAIA Tournament in Kan- 
sas City, the first time in the history of 
the school. 

Coach Wells, a native of Canton, North 
Carolina, attended Bethel High School. 
While attending Lenoir Rhyne College, 
he made history in the North State Con- 
ference, being selected as an All-Con- 
ference guard for four consecutive years. 

Upon graduation he accepted a coach- 
ing position at nearby St. Stephen’s, 
where his teams posted a 165-26 record 
in six years. Last season Wells’ team 
turned in a record of 24-4, North State 
Conference regular season championship, 
and tournament winners. He was selected 
as Coach of the Year in District #26 
following his first season as a college 
coach. 





. has reached its present 
status because of the continuous 
movement and excitement it produces. 
With shooting percentages rising each 
year, it has become a necessity to de- 
sign and follow offenses that will pro- 
duce the most accurate shot possible. 
Guesswork is an insurmountable load 
which must be eliminated. While play- 
ing offense, the team must consider 
the rebounding possibilities and the 
retreat to defense in order to be ef- 
ficient. The following offense, in my 
opinion, has met all of the qualifica- 
tions. 

This offense is one of continuity, with 
options that will keep the defense from 
cheating (slagging, pinching, switching, 
etc.) on you. The jump shot is utilized 
to its greatest advantage in this style 
of play. 





1. 
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In Diagram 1 the initial beginning of 
this offensive pattern is a movement 
from a balanced floor. The forwards 
are even with the free throw line and 
a step or two from the sidelines. The 
center is playing on the free throw line 
in the event the guards can “give and 
go” with him. Let’s make this point 
clear at the beginning, when the ball 
is played to the forward, all five men 
are moving. 

No. 1 passes to No. 3 and quickly 
follows the pass inside into the corner. 
As No. 3 is given the ball, No. 4 has 
moved to the opposite side of the free 
thrown lane and set a screen for the 
forward No. 5 coming across. No. 5 is 
responsible for getting the defensive 
man in a position to be screened. He 
also has the option of going under the 
basket or across the free throw line ac- 
cording to the strategy of the defensive 
man. If the defensive man is playing 
even and across, No. 5 would take a 
step straight for him then cut quickly 
off the screen under the basket. If he 
is playing off and going behind the 
screen, then we are content with a 
twelve-to-fifteen foot jump shot. No. 
2 has moved into a position just back 
of the circle and in the center of the 
playing court. He is designated here 
for two reasons (1) as a defensive man 
or (2) as a player to move the ball 
back out in the event the forward com- 
ing across does not receive the pass. 

In Diagram 2 the men are shown in 
the position they occupy after the first 
movement is completed as shown in 
Diagram 1 in assuming the forward 
No. 5 could not be hit with the first 
option. No. 3 passes out to No. 2 who 


relays the ball to No. 4 and continues 
to the corner. No. 4 has assumed the 
forward position, and here is an excel- 
lent opportunity for a fifteen-foot shot 
or drive. If the defense has slagged in 
the middle to check on the initial cut- 
ter (No. 5, Diagram 1) and the ball is 
moved quickly, he will receive the ball 
while the defensive man rushes to cover 
the fifteen-foot jump shot, the offen- 
sive man can drive by him with com- 
parative ease. No. 1 has left the corner 
in unison with the ball going to No. 2 
and assumed his position at head of 
the circle. 

In order to get a thorough and com- 
prehensive view of this offense, we 
shall leave the men as they were sta- 
tioned in Diagram 2. The ball will be 
moved back around once again until 
you have every man at his original po- 
sition before the first movement. 

No. 4 passes to No. 1, who relays to 
No. 5, and follows into the corner. No. 5 
once again assumes the forward posi- 
tion. Here again the forward has a 
wonderful opportunity for the shot or 
drive. No. 3 has continued through the 
key and turned his back; No. 4 cuts 
off to receive the pass. No. 2 has as- 
sumed the defensive position or a po- 
sition to move ball back again. 

Once this continuous movement is 
mastered, the offense can then be sup- 
plemented with additional options un- 
der the exact conditions. 

GUARD PLAY 

It would appear in the afore-men- 
tioned descriptions and diagrams that 
the guards would be a burden rather 
than a threat. In seven years of coach- 
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ing this offense, a guard has been either 
the No. 1 or No. 2 scorer each year. 
The guard play will blend so perfect- 
ly with this continuous offense that re- 
gardless of where the defense plays, 
one is in an excellent position for a 
dividend screen. 

Diagrams 4, 5, 6 and 7 are shown 
after the first movement from the con- 
tinuous offense. 

In Diagram 4 the guard has advanced 
as usual to the corner in the continu- 
ous offense. The defensive guard XI is 
playing tight and straight down the 
baseline. The forward No. 1 drive to- 
ward XI and uses a front pivot to 
catch him on the back. The “give and 
go” situation is apparent should the de- 
fense switch. The guard No. 2 takes 
the ball and drives for the basket. 

In Diagram 5 the defensive guard XI 
is off and down the baseline. In this 
position a straight split off the post 
would be used. Anytime the forward 
does not get the ball coming across 
from the screen, he will assume a good 
pivot position. No. 5 passes to No. 4, 
who has the pivot responsibilities, and 
follows the ball. No. 2 takes two or 
three quick strides down the baseline 
and cuts behind the forward and re- 
ceives the ball for a six-to-eight foot 
jump shot or drive. 

In Diagram 6, the defensive guard is 
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trying to stop the pass to the forward 
No. 3 coming across. When No. 5 brings 
the ball back to the head of the circle 
to No. 1, No. 2 bursts straight down 
the baseline. No. 3 screens 1 and No. 
4 has come out to meet the ball from 
No. 1 and hits the guard No. 2 for an 
easy shot under the basket. 

Rebounding is assembled according 
to the size and ability of the guards 
and forwards. Against teams who do 
not employ the fast break, the corner 
guard will be used as a rebounder in 
the free throw area. If the diagrams 
and style of play are noted careful- 
ly, the guard in the corner is always 
in a good position for this play. In the 


event of a good, tall guard in the corner 
and the forward shoots, the guard will 
assume the rebounding position on that 
side while the shooter follows in the - 
free throw area. Against teams who 
have perfected the fast break, the cor- 
ner guard will be employed as a de- 
fensive man in all instances. 

The other possibility in this offense 
is the interchanging of the forward and 
center directly from the initial move- 
ment or as an option. This can be used 
most effectively when the opposing 
team has a big center that cannot move. 

Diagram 7 shows the position after 
the initial movement. No. 3’s defensive 

(Continued on page 45) 








“‘Hey Del!”’ ‘‘Is that 
one of them new 
_ Spanjian knit suits?” 
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Write for free catalog plus 
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al '* as a cucumber!”’ 
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“‘Looks sharp!” 7 
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“Hate to put the ball “& 
on your new suit Del, but 
it looks like it'll take it.”’ 











Once again Spanjian “‘leads off’’ the competition with a new knit baseball uniform. 
Yow’re sure to find Spanjian Knit uniforms where the action is the thickest. 
They are knitted to take punishment, yet offer new freedom of movement, 
coolness and comfort hardly possible with the old non-flexible material. Choice 
of three colors, new Heather Grey, Buff Grey, and Natural White. Select 
from three weights — Light, Medium, and Heavy. 


sample swatches and name of your nd e 
exclusive Spanjian Distributor to: 
P.O. Box 3111 Pasadena, California 














From 


University of Virginia 


This month's featured 





Dick Voris and Reece Whitley 


by Dick Turner 





oon after Dick Voris arrived at the 
University of Virginia last January 
to take over as head football coach he 
announced that Virginia had problems. 

Fresh from West Point, where he had 
been chief assistant to Colonel Earl 
Blaik for three years and an admirer 
of Army’s swift running backs, Voris 
noted glaring absence of ball-carrying 
power on the Cavalier squad. It did in- 
clude a good passer. He was Reece 
Whitley, a fine all-round quarterback 
from Conshohocken, Pa., who had won 
wide recognition as one of the outstand- 
ing high school backs of his time in the 
Philadelphia area. He was the Atlantic 
Coast Conference’s No. 2 passer as a 
junior last year. 

So, the new coach of the Cavaliers, 
who were thin in the line, too, with not 
a tackle letterman in sight, installed a 
spreading wingback formation and said 
he would present a balanced offense. 
By that, he meant Virginia would be 
passing as much as running in ’58. 

The early results are fairly well 
known. In the opening game at Clem- 
son, home of the strongest squad in the 
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ACC, the Cavaliers passsed 25 times 
and ran 26 in their near-miss 20-15 
loss. Whitley threw all of the passes 
and carried 11 times for a total offense 
of 235 yards against the big Tigers. It 
was a notable demonstration of the ef- 
fectiveness of the offense and Whitley’s 
individual brilliance. 

When Virginia whacked Duke, 15-12, 
in the season’s second round of play, 
it was again mostly an air show. Whit- 
ley completed 12 of 27 passes for 169 
yards and one of the TD’s. It was an 
impressive achievement for Voris and 
his pass-from-anywhere tactics. 

The yardage production on passes de- 
clined in the third game with North 
Carolina State, which was a 26-14 de- 
feat for Virginia, but not enough to 
make people forget Whitley. He com- 
pleted 12 of his 18 heaves for 116 yards 
to emerge as the week’s national leader 
in total offense. A leg injury may hurt 
his prospects of going through his sen- 
ior season as one of the bright stars of 
the year. 

On defense, Whitley has been de- 
scribed as “the kind of quarterback you 


don’t have to hide.” He is a joint holder 
of the ACC single game pass intercep- 
tion record. He is not big. His height 
is 5-10 and he weighs 168. 

Voris, San Jose College, ’48, came to 
Virginia with a varied and rich back- 
ground in football. Back home in Cali- 
fornia, he was an outstanding high 
school center at Santa Cruz and shone 
as a linebacker at Hartnell Junior Col- 
lege and San Jose. Coming between his 
two years at Hartnell and two at San 
Jose were four years of wartime service 
in the Marine Corps with combat time 
in the Pacific. 

His coaching career started on the 
high school level, but he was soon to be 
recognized as a young man with a col- 
lege future. He returned to Hartnell 
as head coach for the two seasons of 
1952-53, his teams going undefeated in 
21 games. 

Voris was in professional football as 
line coach of the Los Angeles Rams for 
the season of 1954 before he came East 
in ’°55 to join Colonel Blaik’s staff as 
line coach and top aide. 
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One of the gyms of the $2,500,000 Johnson Gymnasium at the 
University of New Mexico. Crystal Seal-O-San is used here. 


New Mexico Schools, too, 


choose SEAL-O-SAN. 


The gym floor finish that takes abuse without showing it is 
the choice of many school officials and basketball coaches. 


aN = Ss — Here you see just three of the many New Mexico school gym 
BAS m LSS fi floors which use Seal-O-San. 
Veliey High School, Albuquerque, uses In thirty years of use under every conceivable condition, 
Seal-O-San to give long-lived protection Seal-O-S a . h dabl 
for eupnnaies hendiend Aeuen. al-O-San has earned its reputation as the most dependable 
sealer in existence. It produces a tough, resilient, non-skid 
finish that requires only dust mopping to stay in top condi- 
tion. Many basketball coaches insist that Seal-O-San be used 
on their gym floors. 
Get full details from your Huntington 
representative. Write for his name now. 


The Man Behind the Drum, your Huntington 
representative, can demonstrate Seal-O-San's 
superiority as well as help you plan a complete 
maintenance program that can cut labor costs. 


Seal-O-San assured the most nearly per- 
fect playing surface possible on the gym 
floor at Gallup High School, Gallup. 


*« Toronto 2, Ontario 





HUNTINGTON a LABORATORIES, INC. + Huntington, Indiana + Philadelphia 35, Pennsylvania 








New RONALD Books for Coaches! —— 


Offensive 
Foothall 


Jordan Olivar 





Yale’s head football coach 

explains how he developed 

the famous “Belly Series” 

into a powerful offense. 

This book describes and illustrates the 
inside-outside play series; buck, keeper, 
counter, trap, and end-around plays; off- 
tackle, option, and reverse plays; and pass 
plays from the belly. Details player assign- 
ments for each play, drills for improving tim- 
ing and coordination. Separate chapters cover 
the training of the quarterback, the use of 
movies, and the integration of the “Belly” 
with other offensive styles. 42 action photos, 


diagrams. 6% x 10. 
*$2.95 


Touch Football 


John V. Grombach. Superbly _illus- 
trated book describes the six-, eight-, 
nine-, and eleven-man touch football 
game. Indispensable for player and 
coach, it discusses fundamentals and 
playing techniques, tactics and game 
strategy of competitive play, conditioning pro- 
grams, methods for reducing the number of 
player injuries. [Illustrates team offensive 


plays and systems, basic formations and plays 
with diagrams. Considers local conditions— 
playing fields, number of players, ages, etc.— 
thus aiding in the choice and development of 
a proper type game. Contains a group of the 


best rules so far formulated. 107 ills. 6Y2 x 10. 
*$2.95 


Fundamental Football 


James “Gib” Holgate. A much-needed 
book for training the beginning player. 
Seventy-four vivid sequence photos with 
fast-reading text reveal the secrets of 
expert passing, receiving, tackling, 
blocking, kicking—all the basic skills. 
Book describes and demonstrates ball-han- 
dling, quick stops and starts, head and body 
feints, conditioning, etc. Explains qualifica- 
tions and attitudes necessary for the successful 
player. Unexcelled for helping the future All- 
American acquire a balanced knowledge of 
essential football tactics. By Yale’s veteran 
freshman football coach. Foreword by Fritz 
Crisler. 6V2 x 10. 

*$2.95 


*A book in the Barnes SPORTS LIBRARY 








===USE COUPON TO ORDER---- 


The Ronald Press Company 
15 E. 26th Street, New York 10 
Please send books checked below 
(remittance enclosed): 


Offensive Football, Olivar _.... $2.95 
Touch Football, Grombach __. 5 
Fundamental Football, Holgate 2.95 


Send Complete List of Books in the Barnes 
SPORTS LIBRARY — covering 23 individual 
and team sports for every season! 





CA-1 
Address 





City. Zone State 
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End Play 


(Continued from page 16) 


fensive end to permit his outside leg 
to be hooked in. We permit our de- 
fensive ends to stand up on two points, 
if they can play their position best 
from this stance. Otherwise our de- 
fensive ends are down on three points, 
and they take a short jab step with 
their inside foot, always protecting 
their blocking surface. 


A coach can give a defensive end 
one assignment, and that is an outside 
responsibility or an inside responsibil- 
ity. This reminds me of a story told 
by Bobby Dodd about his offensive full- 
back when he was playing Vanderbilt 
five years ago. Georgia Tech has al- 
ways done a wonderful job with their 
“Belly Series.” Tech ran the belly play 
at Vanderbilt’s left end with Glen Turn- 
er doing the faking. I later saw the 
picture of this play. The defensive left 
end felt so sure that Turner, Tech’s 
fullback, had the ball that he disre- 
garded his outside responsibility and 
“laid the lather” to Turner, as he came 
driving into the off-tackle hole. Un- 
fortunately for the defensive end, the 
quarterback pulled the ball out and 
lateralled it to Harterman who ran 
about sixty yards for a touchdown. 
Bobby said that Turner told him about 
the play after the game. He said, 
“Coach, I believe that I finally made 
a pretty good fake. You remember 
when Harterman ran for the touch- 
down, this end tackled me very hard; 
and when we went down, he said, 
‘Lord sake, Glen, do not tell me you 
haven’t got that ball’.” “Glen said, ‘No, 
I have not got it’.” “The end replied, 
‘Well, I will see you after the game’.” 
That defensive end had been given out- 
side responsibility, but he just could 
not refrain from leaving his responsi- 
bility and tackling the man who ap- 
peared to have the ball. This mistake 
gave Georgia Tech a 65-yard touch- 
down. I am certain all of us attempt to 
give our boys either inside or outside 
responsibility, and yet there are times 
when the defensive end does such a 
good job that it is very easy for him 
and for the coaches to forget all of the 
work you have given him all week. 
For this reason, it is very important 
that you hold him to his responsibility. 
It takes a lot of work on the defensive 
ends to teach them to “stay put” and 
play the positions which are assigned 
to them. 

This pretty well covers the work 
we give our ends except the work that 
they go through with the backs in the 
dodging drills. We hope that they will 
be able to catch passes, and we hope 
that they will do a good job of running 
once they have caught these passes. 





Colorado State 
(Continued from page 11) 


state’s first atomic reactor. New plant 
and animal science buildings are under 
construction. To care for living com- 
forts of students, five ultra-modern 
dormitories are in use, offering pleas- 
ant living, dining and recreational fa- 
cilities for 400 students each. A new 
student union building and other acad- 
emy buildings are planned. 


With the need for expansion upon 
them, present University administra- 
tors have had cause to appreciate the 
far-sightedness of their predecessors, 
who provided 160 acres of land im- 
mediately west of the campus, which 
was experimental farm land for many 
years, but which is now being covered 
with new buildings. 

Growth has brought problems to 
Colorado State University’s athletic de- 
partment too. Limited facilities make 
it difficult to accommodate the well- 
rounded intercollegiate athletic pro- 
gram, a huge intramural sports offer- 
ing, and the professional physical edu- 
cation and activities programs for stu- 
dents. But under the leadership of Di- 
rector of Athletics Robert L. Davis, the 
department has stretched its efforts to 
assure every boy a chance to compete 
on a team, either varsity or intramural, 
and to give all students the physical ac- 
tivity program necessary to good 
health. 


From the first uncertain beginnings 
in football, the game took stature when 
Harry W. Hughes came from Okla- 
homa in 1911 to take the coaching reins 
he would hold for more than 40 years. 
The Hughes regime at CSU was one 
in which Aggie teams were always re- 
spected, usually feared. He led his grid- 
ders to an undefeated season and first 
conference championship in 1915. Oth- 
er league titles followed in 1916, 1919, 
1920, 1925, 1927, and 1933. After he re- 
tired from coaching, the “dean of Amer- 
ican coaches,” and Bob Davis took over 
after the war years, the tradition of 
great football at the University con- 
tinued. Davis’ teams were always pow- 
ers in the Skyline Conference. He came 
to the University in 1947, took a team 
that had won only one game in an im- 
mediate post-war drought the year be- 
fore, and guided it to a fourth-place 
finish in the conference in °47. The 
next year he chalked up an 8-2 record, 
won Skyline Conference “Coach of the 
Year” honors and took his team to the 
Raisin Bowl. He capped his career with 
a conference championship in 1955, aft- 
er which he turned coaching over to 
his top assistant, present coach Don 
“Tuffy” Mullison, and devoted full time 
to being athletic director. 


(Continued on page 45) 
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i. LG fit hie 


recreation that entertains more people 





in less Space... 


Roller skating is a sport enjoyed by the 
young in heart. A gym, hall or any other 
smooth surface makes a fine skating area, 
and there is no damage to the floor if 
proper skates are used. Little equipment is 
needed . . . little supervision is required. 
That’s why more and more schools and 
churches have roller skating programs— 
and many of them make money by charging a 
nominal fee for skating. Write today for 
free information. 













New Rubber-Plastic Wheels are kind to gym floors 


Not only do these new Duryte rubber-plastic wheels 
outwear others, they give the skater more traction 
and smoother rolling. They are guaranteed not to 
mar or scratch the floors. Write for free details on 
roller skating programs and skating equipment. 





4479-3 West Lake, Chicago 24, Illinois 
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Cover Photo... 


Coach Bill Meek and Don Meredith, 


Southern Methodist University 


When Bill Meek came to Southern 
Methodist University in January, 1957, 
he was widely known as a developer of 
teams with strong running attacks. At 
this time he began searching for a Split 
T quarterback. 

On the SMU squad at that time was 
Don Meredith, a boy who had shown 
great promise as a freshman. 

Meredith, however, was primarily a 
passer although better than average as 
a runner. As a result of inexperience, 
when the Mustangs journeyed west for 
their opening game with California, he 
was the No. 3 quarterback. 

Against California and against Geor- 
gia Tech, Meredith made only brief ap- 
pearances, completing but one pass. But 
during ten minutes against Rice he 
completed three of five heaves for 72 
yards. 





a 


CO-ED OF THE MONTH 


. 








Elaine Woodman, 18-year-old Uni- 
versity of Wichita sophomore from 
Wichita, Kansas, is majoring in Physi- 
cal Education. Her athletic triumphs 
include runner-up in the Kansas State 
Athletic Golf Tournament for Women, 
City and State Junior Links Cham- 
pionships, Semi-Finalist, National Jun- 
ior Golf Tournament. In 1956, she was 
winner of Midland Area Junior Olymp- 
ics in the one and three meter diving 
events, city Junior Singles Champion, 
four years running. 
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At this stage of the race Coach Meek 
concluded that his personnel was too 
light to make its running attack func- 
tion properly and when the next game, 
a homecoming affair with the Univer- 
sity of Texas started, Meredith was at 
the quarterback slot. He was the star 
of the game, throwing two touchdown 
passes and completing six of nine aerial 
tosses as SMU upset the Longhorns 19 
to 12. 

During the season Meredith not only 
had completed 71 of 102 tosses for six 
touchdowns and 912 yards, but he had 
set a new all-time collegiate record for 
passing accuracy. 

In the 1958 season opener against the 
nation’s No. 1 ranking team, Ohio State, 
Meredith laid claim to All-American 
recognition. Before 83,000 fans, he com- 
pleted 20 of 27 tosses, passed for one 
touchdown, and scored another marker 
himself. 

In talking to newspapermen on press 
day this fall, Coach Meek said that 
Meredith had two important factors in 


The HUB of 
ATHLETIC 
ATLANTA 





Everything for 
Your Comfort 
and Enjoyment! 


You'll feel more at home at 
the Biltmore. Luxurious 
rooms. Epicurean meals. 
Brilliant entertainment. 


EMPIRE ROOM 
Where Broadway stars glam- 
ourize dining and dancing. 


HUNT ROOM 
A paradise for he-men who 
like their refreshment stag. 


RENDEZ-VOUS LOUNGE 
The smart set gravitates here 
to revel in luncheons and 
sparkling beverages out of 
this world. 


BILTMORE GRILL 
Famous for excellent, popular- 
priced meals morning, noon, 
and night. 


SNACK BAR 
At your service twenty- 
four hours a day. Conve- 
nient for late arrivals—early 











his favor. “He has a remarkable ability departures. 


to see the entire field at once and to 
locate the man who is open. He then 
can get the ball to that man in a hurry.” 


NEW from 


BILTMORE 















im ORLON 


Award Sweaters 














WASHABLE: BABY SHAKER 
and JERSEY KNITS! 


Precise tailoring for perfect 
drape. Brilliant colors in long- 
wearing 100% High bulk Orlon 
that washes with the greatest of 
ease — moth and mildew resis- 
tant. Jacket and pullover styles 
in all popular school colors. 


FREE on request! Com- 
plete catalog of athletic 
clothing. 


SAND KNITTING MILLS CORP. 


Exclusive Athletic Knitwear and Clothing 
BERLIN, WISCONSIN 
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Ed Garich 
Public Relations 


Director 





ARRANGEMENTS for the expanded Na- 
tional Association of Intercollegiate 
Athletics football program for its 
member colleges have been brought 
to completion with approval of two 
playoff games, December 6, to deter- 
mine East and West champions, with 
these two meeting in St. Petersburg, 
Fla., on December 20 in the Holiday 
Bowl to determine the NAIA football 
champion for 1958. 

Nation-wide television for the sec- 
ond annual Holiday Bowl has been as- 
sured again over the facilities of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. Last 
year an estimated audience of more 
than 10 million viewers saw Pittsburg, 
Kan., State defeat Hillsdale, Mich., 
College, 27-26, in a thrilling duel 
which went to the wire. 

This year four teams will be chosen 
to enter the playoff series leading to 
the NAIA championship. The semifinal 
playoffs will be on-campus of the 
competing institutions under present 
plans. Sites will be chosen on the basis 
of facilities, weather, availability and 
other factors. 

* * * 


INCOMPLETE RETURNS from a ques- 
tionnaire indicate that approximately 
15 conferences of smaller colleges this 
season are playing football under the 
National Alliance Football Code, the 
common rules adopted officially by 
the National Association of Intercol- 
legiate Athletics, the National Feder- 
ation of State High School Athletic As- 
sociations and the National Junior 
College Athletic Association. 

The rules allow free substitution, 
blocking with either one or both arms, 
conference between one player and 
coach at sideline during time-outs, and 
only one-point conversions, no matter 
how made. 

The rules will be used in all NAIA 
official football games, including the 
playoffs for East and West champion- 
ships and the NAIA Football Classic 
in the Holiday Bowl. 


* * ak 
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All but one of the 32 NAIA districts 
have set up their organizations for the 
1958-59 school year. Here is a list of 
the District Chairmen for this year: 


District 1 (Washington) 
electing new chairman. 

District 2 (Oregon): Dr. R. C. Livingston, 
Oregon ee ot ag me 

District 3 (Calif., Nevada): 
ham, Whittier College. 

District 4 (East Tex.): 
A. and I. College. 


is in process of 


Aubrey Bon- 


Ted Carley, Texas 


District 5 (Mont., Wyo., E. Idaho): H. J. 
Klindt, Rocky Mountain College. 

District 6 (At large): B. T. Harvey, Ala- 
bama State (Montgomery). 

District 7 (N. M., Colo., Ariz., Utah): Ray 
Brancheau, New Mexico Western College. 

District 8 ag Tex.): P. E. Shotwell, Mc- 
Murry Colleg 

District 9 SOkla.) : Dale Hamilton, Central 
State College. 

District 10 (Kan.): Ray Hahn, Bethany 
College. 

District 11 (Neb.): Dr. Irvin L. Peterson, 


Neb. Wesleyan College. 
District 12 (No., So. Dakota): 
mon, Valley City S.C. (N.D.). 
District 13_ (Minn.): 
Cloud State College. 
District 14 (Wisc.): 
State College. 
District 15 
College. 
District 16 (Mo.): Al Weiser, Drury College. 
District 17 (Ark.): John Tucker, Arkansas 
Polytechnic College. 
District 18 (Louisiana) : 
Louisiana State College. 
District 19 (Ala., Miss.) : 
State College (Miss.). 
District 20 (Ill.): Dr. 
ern Illinois University. 
District 21 (Indiana): 
diana Central College. 
District 22 (Ohio): 
Youngstown University. 
District 23 (Mich.): Sam Ketchman, Ferris 
Institute. 
District 24 (Ky., Va.): 
town College (Ky.). 
District 25 (Ga., Fla.): 
son University (Vice Ch., 
Georgia Teachers College)’. 
District 26 (No., So. Carolina): 
Stasavich, Lenoir Rhyne. 
District 27 (Tennessee) : 
ion University. 

District 28 (W. Va.): Dr. Joseph Bartell, 
West Liberty State College. 
District 29 (At large): 

Morgan State College. 
District 30 (Pennsylvania): Samuel G. 
Smith, Pa. State "as (Indiana). 
District 31 (N. Y., N. D. C., Md.): 
Schmidt, Montclair, 'N. om “State College. 
District 32 (Maine, N. H., Vt., R.I., Conn., 
Mass.) : Owen McDowell, New Haven (Conn.) 
State Teachers College. 


* * * 


W. E. Os- 
Edward Colletti, St. 
Ray Johnson, Stout 


(Iowa): R. Tysseling, Central 


Luther Marlar, S.E. 
John Ricks, Delta 
John Masley, East- 
Angus Nicoson, In- 
Willard Webster, 
L. E. Jones, George- 


”, S Cowell, Stet- 
B. Scearce, Jr., 


Clarence 


Jack Russell, Un- 


Talmadge L. Hill, 


Henry 


ANOTHER FOOTBALL CLINIC is being 
arranged in conjunction with the 
NAIA Holiday Bowl game in St. Pe- 
tersburg, Fla., Dec. 20. Earl Craven, 
president of the NAIA Coaches’ asso- 


ciation, is making the arrangements. 
Small college coaches are urged to 
make their arrangements early for this 
outstanding event just before Christ- 
mas. 

* * * 

Dates of the 1959 wrestling and 
swimming championships of the NAIA 
have been set. 

The third annual NAIA Swimming 
championships will be held at Ball 
State College, Muncie, Ind., March 18- 
19. John Lewellen is the meet director. 

The second annual wrestling cham- 
pionships are to be held at Northern 
Illinois University, DeKalb, Ill, on 
March 20-21. Robert Brigham is the 
meet director here. 

The twenty-first annual National In- 
tercollegiate basketball championships 
are scheduled for the Municipal Audi- 
torium, Kansas City, Mo., March 9-14, 
1959. The annual meetings of the 
NAIA also are held at that time. 


* * * 
NAIA BRIEFS 
PITTSBURG, Kans., STATE COLLEGE, 


which won the NAIA football cham- 
pionship last December at St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., probably holds the world’s 
record for degree of improvement in 
the shortest length of time. In 1910 
Pittsburg lost a game to College of 
Emporia (Kans.), 107-0, and two years 
later defeated Springfield, Mo., State, 
152-0, a net gain of 261 points. 
* * * 

OccIDENTAL COLLEGE of Los Angeles, 
which has won three straight NAIA 
track championships, may run away 
with some football games this fall, too. 
Pete Tunney and George White, both 
under-10-second sprinters, and Clar- 
ence Treat, 14-second 120-yard high 
hurdle man, all are on the grid squad. 

A Ed * 

East Texas State College, one of the 
top ten NAIA football powers last sea- 
son and winner of the Tangerine Bow] 
game over Mississippi Southern, has a 
player to whom the term All-Ameri- 
can is getting pretty common. End 
Norman Roberts made that honor as 
a high schooler, junior collegian and 
last year for East Texas. 

* * * 

As an experiment to combat televi- 
sion competition, two members of 
NAIA district 4, Sam Houston State 
and Howard Payne colleges in Texas, 
will play a Monday night football 
game November 3. 

* * * 

Football is a weighty affair at Uni- 
versity of Tampa. One of the top rated 
NAIA squads last year, Tampa has 
back seven linemen weighing from 210 
up to 230 pounds and Fred Cason at 
fullback hefts a 240-pound charge 
when he hits the line. 
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New York Herald Tribune 


IRVING T. MARSH 


NOTES FROM AN _ EASTERN 
FOOTBALL TOUR — Boston College, 
having dedicated a new stadium a year 
ago, further added to its athletic plant 
this year by building a new gymnasi- 
um and a new hockey rink. Both of 
the new arenas are impressive struc- 
tures and the gymnasium is a mag- 
nificent building that will seat 3,000 
spectators in permanent seats, to 
which can be added 2,000 more floor 
seats if and when the occasion war- 
rants ... These three units now make 
the Eagle athletic plant one of the 
finest in the East ... The gym and 
rink will be formally dedicated next 
month . . . SONS OF WELL-KNOWN FA- 
THERS AT YALE: Ed Danowski, Jr., son 
of the former Fordham quarterback 
and coach; Jim Leckonby, son of Bill, 
Lehigh coach; Bob Carpenter, son of 
the Phillies owner, and J. Randall Mil- 
ler, son of the president of Northwest- 
ern University . .. All are engaging 
in freshman football at New Haven 
and young Carpenter also is a pitcher. 

More unusual summer jobs for col- 
lege football players: Ellsworth Getch- 
ell, tackle at Tufts, spent his summer 
as a parachutist, exhibiting his talents 
at fairs and carnivals through New 
England . . . Clem Kacergis, Boston 
College end, was a member of the crew 
of a tuna fishing boat off Nantucket, 
Mass .. . Frank Moretti, Boston College 
guard, worked in a Pizza Palace (the 
capitals are ours) and came back so 
overweight that his coach, Mike Holo- 
vak, accused him of eating his salary 
in pizzas. 

* * * 

ODDS & ENDS — The 22nd annual 
championship tournament of the East- 
ern Intercollegiate 150-Pound Football 
League was scheduled to begin on Oct. 
10, with Rutgers visiting Columbia... 
Army, which won the title in its first 
year in the league, was to begin de- 
fense on Oct. 17, also with Columbia 
... Other teams in the league, only one 
of its kind in the country, are Cornell, 
Princeton, Penn and Navy ... Two 
new soccer coaches at Eastern colleges: 
Joseph J. Morone, Jr., at Middlebury, 
and Ira R. Herr at Elizabethtown . . 
The University of Bridgeport soccer 
eleven includes two players from the 
British West Indies, two from Greece, 
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two from Venezuela, one from Ger- 
many and one from Australia, all 
strongholds of soccer, but a New York 
City boy, Hans Zucker, is the team’s 
top player ... Zucker led a freshman 
team to an undefeated season last fall 
and was chosen on the A.A.U. team 
that played in Europe last summer... 
He is a prime candidate for the United 
States Olympic team in 1960... How- 
ard C. Eyth, of McDonough, Md., has 
been elected president of the Eastern 
Association of Intercollegiate Football 
Officials, with James J. Henry, of 
Philadelphia, the new vice president 
. . . Pitt's game with Notre Dame at 
Pittsburgh on Nov. 8 is already com- 
pletely sold out, first announced sell- 
out in the East this year. 


2 * ca 


A LITTLE HOCKEY — Two mem- 
bers of Brown University’s 1957-58 
hockey team are among the 35 players 
selected to try out for the United 
States national team that will compete 
in the world games in Prague... The 
pair is Rod Dashnaw, captain and cen- 
ter, and Harry Batchelder, goalie, who 
is considered one of the greatest goalies 
in Brown history . . . He made more 
than 600 saves for the Bruins last win- 
ter and was named to the All-Ivy 
League team ... Both players are now 
in service, Dashnaw with the Marines, 
Batchelder with the Air Force. 


* * * 


A LITTLE BASEBALL — Two New 
England colleges, rivals on the ath- 


letic field for a century, are getting 
together next year to celebrate the 
100th anniversary of the first intercol- 
legiate baseball game. 

Amherst and Williams, which met 
in 1859 to start all intercollegiate base- 
ball competition, will re-create the old 
game as part of a two-day observance, 
May 15 and 16. 

The celebration, now being planned 
by a committee from the two schools, 
will include two regular season games 
(one on each campus), a baseball din- 
ner and breakfast and a replay of the 
chess match that was held in conjunc- 
tion with the 1859 contest. 


Thirteen man squads from the two 
colleges, using the old Massachusetts 
rules and old style equipment will play 
a shortened version of the original 
three and a half hour game which Am- 
herst won 73 to 32 in 26 innings. 

Later this year students at each of 
the colleges will select and train teams 
in the old rules for the spring game. 
National manufacturers of athletic 
equipment have volunteered to pro- 
duce bats and balls similar to those 
used in the 1859 contest. (No gloves, 
masks, chest protectors or spikes were 
used). The students who replay the 
game are going to have to learn the 
fine points of side strikes, back knocks 
and out play. Since there was no such 
thing as a foul ball in the old game the 
“striker” could hit the ball in any di- 
rection. 

Tentatively the celebration is set to 
open at Williams May 15 with a regular 
baseball game between the varsities of 
the two colleges. The game will be fol- 
lowed by a baseball dinner. The fol- 
lowing day the celebration will shift 
to Amherst where a baseball break- 
fast will start the day. The re-creation 
of the old game and the chess match 
will precede another varsity game. 

The planning committee for the cen- 
tennial is headed by Frank R. Thoms, 
Jr., athletic director at Williams Col- 
lege and Horace W. Hewlett, Secretary 
of the College at Amherst. 
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JACK HORNER 
The Durham Herald 


THE ATLANTIC COAST CONFERENCE 
got off to one of the wildest football 
starts in its brief six-year history .. . 
Virginia, picked to finish eighth and 
last by the pre-season prognosticators, 
almost whipped top-seeded Clemson 
in the opening game and then upset 
heavily favored Duke the second Sat- 
urday of the season... 


Wake Forest, which _ suffered 
through a winless 1957 season and 
was rated no better than seventh this 
trip to the post, floored favored Mary- 
land, 34-0, and then spanked Virginia 
Tech, one of the prides of the South- 
ern Conference, 13-7... 


North Carolina State continued its 
mastery over University of North Car- 
olina by winning its third straight sea- 
son opener from Sunny Jim Tatum’s 
Tar Heels, 21-14, and South Carolina’s 
Gamecocks tripped Duke, 8-0, for 
Coach Warren Giese’s second victory 
over the Blue Devils in his three years 
at Columbia... 


Clemson and North Carolina, the 
two teams expected to fight it out for 
the conference championship, staged a 
spectacular offensive show before a 
record-breaking crowd of 40,000 in 93- 
degree weather .. . The lead changed 
hands six times and the score was tied 
once as Clemson won, 26-21, before 
the largest turnout ever to see a game 
in Clemson’s enlarged Memorial Sta- 
dium ... The previous high was the 
26,000 which saw the 1955 Maryland 
game. 

This triumph was Frank Howard’s 
100th coaching victory in his 19 years 
as head man at Clemson and marked 
his first win over Tatum in six tries... 
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More history was made when Uni- 
versity of Illinois made its first ap- 
pearance in the South by playing at 
Duke, and North Carolina visited the 
West Coast for the first time in his- 
tory when it played Southern Cali- 
fornia in Los Angeles’ Coliseum .. . 
Duke upset Illinois 15-13 and North 
Carolina won from Southern Cal. 8-7. 


Virginia’s upset of Duke was quite 
a thrill for Dick Voris, who left Army’s 
staff to succeed Ben Martin, and Wake 
Forest’s surprising 34-0 victory over 
Maryland snapped a 12-game losing 
streak for Paul Amen, in his third 
year at the helm since leaving the 
Army coaching staff... 


These early results caused lots of 
excitement in the young ACC... They 
saw some of the lesser lights rise up 
and knock off the upper crust... 
When Virginia bowled over Duke, it 
marked the first time the Blue Devils 
had lost four games in a row since 
1944, the year Eddie Cameron, pinch- 
hitting for Wallace Wade, finished 
strong and carried Duke to the Sugar 
Bowl, where it edged out Alabama, 
29-26, in one of the greatest bowl games 
ever played... 


Lefty Harold Stowe, Clemson’s A!!- 
NCAA District Three pitcher, com- 
piled a handsome 24-8 record during 
1958 .. . After enjoying a 14-4 mark 
for the Tigers’ ACC champions, he 
played summer ball in Nova Scotia, 
where he compiled a 10-4 mark... 

In 64 years of football, South Caro- 
lina has won 42 opening day games, 
lost 20 and tied only two . . . Lewis 
Martin, Georgia Class of 52, is the new 
head trainer at Wake Forest . .. Duke’s 
1958 football schedule lists three op- 
ponents it has never played before — 
Notre Dame, Baylor and Illinois... 


Five ACC schools are playing soccer 
this fall . . . The coaches are Doyle 
Royal, Maryland; Marvin Allen, North 
Carolina; Gene Corrigan, Virginia; Jim 
Bly, Duke; and Bill Leonhardt, N. C. 
State ... Maryland is the defending 
champion... 


The conference cross country cham- 
pionships, team and individual, will be 





determined at the loop meet at Chapel 
Hill, N. C., November 17, defending 
champion North Carolina serving as 
NGSt:...\5 

Dale Ranson, in his 24th year at 
North Carolina, is dean of conference 
cross country coaches . . . Others are 
Jim Kehoe, Maryland; Banks McFad- 
den, Clemson; Weems Baskin, South 
Carolina; Bill Jordan, Wake Forest; 
Louis Onesty, Virginia; Paul Deer, 
N. C. State; and Al Buehler, Duke... 


ACC basketball teams participate in 
five holiday tournaments not count- 
ing the annual ACC meet at Raleigh, 
March 5-6-7 . . . Duke, North Carolina, 
Wake Forest and N. C. State appear in 
the Dixie Classic at Raleigh, N. C., De- 
cember 29-30-31; North Carolina plays 
in the Louisville Invitational at Louis- 
ville, Ky., December 19-20; Clemson 
shows in the Steel Bow] at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., December 12-13, and also the Car- 
rousel Classic at Charlotte, N. C., De- 
cember 29-30; South Carolina is in the 
Carrousel field and Maryland will be 
one of the entries in the Sugar Bowl 
tournament at New Orleans, Decem- 
ber 29-30... 


Whitey Bell, captain of the Wolfpack 
basketballers last season until running 
afoul of scholastic regulations, went 
out for the N. C. State football team 
this fall and worked himself up to a 
top defensive halfback position . . . It 
was his first taste of football since 
high school . . . Since this is his fifth 
year of college, he has only one sea- 
son of football eligibility ... 


Halfback John Forbes of Maryland 
had an unusual experience in _ his 
team’s 21-6 win over N. C. State... 
Forbes caught a screen pass and 
“threw a shoe” in streaking 71 yards 
for a Terrapin touchdown .. . In side- 
stepping a tackler, he lost the shoe 
from his left foot . . . But it didn’t 
stop him from going all the way... 
Then a few minutes before game’s end 
he suffered a shoulder separation . 


Don Shakle, a native of Waltham, 
Mass., is the new tennis coach at the 
University of North Carolina . . . He 
succeeds Vladimir Cernik, who took 
over for the late John Kenfield two 
years ago .. . Cernik was unable to 
get away from his club job in Florida 
. . . Shakle is an ex-teammate of Vic 
Seixas at North Carolina, and was a 
tennis instructor for five years at 
Greensboro (N. C.) Country Club un- 
til going into business at Hatteras 
(N. C.) two years ago... He gradu- 
ated from U. N. C. in 1950, and the 
teams he played on with Seixas lost 
only four matches, all to William & 
Mary ... Shakle is taking graduate 
work at Chapel Hill and plans to com- 
bine his studies with his tennis du- 
ties... 
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BERT BERTINE 





Ch ign-Urbana Courier 





TACKLES traditionally run to size in 
the Big Ten, but they’re bigger (and 
better?) then ever this season. 

Ohio State has more really big ones 
than any other school which was one 
of the reasons the Buckeyes were rated 
so highly before the season began. But 
Coach Woody Hayes certainly doesn’t 
have a corner on the behemoths. 

The conference’s largest are Birtho 
Arnold, 310-pounder at Ohio State, and 
Mac Lewis, who “hovers” between 290 
and 300 and plays at Iowa. Lewis was 
a center last season but was shifted to 
tackle to offset the loss of All-Ameri- 
can Alex Karras, a slip of a lad at 
255. 

Other Ohio tackles are Jim Tyrer, 
6-5 and 251; Al Crawford, 6-0 and 234; 
Dave Wagner, 6-2 and 234; Jim Mar- 
shall, 6-3 and 232; and Ernie Wright, 
6-4 and 250. 

ILLINOIS, known in the past for its 
light, fast linemen, is a new entry in 
the avoirdupois race. It still has some 
light ones in 207-pound Don Yeazel 
and 21l-pound Ron Nietupski, both 
tackles, but it also has some well- 
rounded and fully-packed tackles in 
254-pound Cliff Roberts, Darrel De- 
Decker, 240; Carl Johnson and Joe Rut- 
gens, each 236; and George Utz, 248. 

Another school which has seen the 
Ohio State handwriting on the wall 
and moved into the heavyweight ranks 
is Michigan State which, like the Illini, 
used to go in for mobility rather than 
tonnage. At any rate, Coach Duffy 
Daugherty’s tackles this fall include 
Palmer Pyle, 240; Larry Cundiff, 236; 
Fran O’Brien, 235; and Jim McFar- 
land, 230. 

PurDUE nearly always has had big 
ones at tackle, so the trend is nothing 
new at Lafayette. Coach Jack Mollen- 
kopf likes ’em rangy as well as hefty. 
Among his healthier hands this season 
are Nick Mumley, 6-6 and 245; Gene 
Sewalski, 6-4 and 248; Wayne Farmer, 
6-2 and 238; and Frank Saculla, 6-1 and 
230. 

Forrest Eveshevski lost two of the 
Big Ten’s biggest and best when Kar- 
ras and Sleepy Klein left him, but if 
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bulk can make him forget he’s in good 
shape. Besides the gigantic Mr. Lewis, 
Evy draws comfort from the league’s 
tallest player, Bill Scott who is 6-8 and 
235, besides Charlie Lee and Chuck 
Kiple, both 230. 

Michigan’s monsters are Willie 
Smith at 240 and Dan Deskins, 239. 
Bennie Oosterbaan has some others but 
these are the heaviest, and were the 
likely starters when season began. 

What about Minnesota, traditional 
lair of the league’s pachyderms? Seems 
the rest of the league has caught up 
to the Gophers in this regard. Not that 
Coach Murray Warmath hasn’t a few 
big tackles. He has in 260-pound Fran 
Brixius, 235-pound Norm Sixta and 
225-pound Mike Wright, but one of his 
starters is 202-pound Jerry Wallin. 
Used to be Minnesota’s tackles were 
the biggest in the circuit, period. 

ae * * 


There’s no question which Big Ten 
school drew the toughest Homecoming 
schedule this fall. Wisconsin wins the 
dubious distinction by being Ohio 
State’s Homecoming guest on Oct. 25, 
and the following Saturday playing the 
same role at Michigan State. 

Playing the Buckeyes and Spartans 
on the road on successive Saturdays is 
rough enough, but having to take them 
on before whooping Homecomers is 
enough to make coach Milt Bruhn 
wonder if he shouldn’t have studied 
bookkeeping. 

Late October and early November 
are the traditional Homecoming dates 
in the Big Ten. The custom of Home- 
coming began on Illinois’ campus in 
1910 and spread rapidly throughout the 
nation. 

Assembling the old grads isn’t a 
guarantee of victory, however. The 
originator, Illinois, shows a record of 
22 wins, 23 losses and two ties for its 
Homecoming games. Some of Illinois’ 
greatest upsets were posted in Home- 
coming games, though: the 39-14 Red 
Grange victory over Michigan in 1923, 
the 16-7 win over Michigan and Tom 
Harmon in 1939, the 20-13 shocker ov- 
er Michigan State two years back. 


Illinois, Northwestern and Minnesota 
each have two visiting Homecoming 
contests besides Wisconsin. The Illini 
help Minnesota and Purdue celebrate, 
Northwestern is the party of the second 
part at Wisconsin and Iowa, and Min- 
nesota shares festivities at Indiana and 
Michigan. The Minnesota-Indiana 
game, incidentally, marks the Gophers’ 
first visit in 27 years. 

* * ca 


Is the West Coast moving into Big 
Ten territory? 

Big Ten recruiters are wondering aft- 
er noticing that one of Michigan’s fin- 
est prep halfbacks, Bob Wills of Ishpe- 
ming, and one of Chicago’s finest line- 
men, Mike Woulfe, went westward after 
signing Big Ten tenders of aid. 

Michigan State doesn’t often lose a 
prep it woos, yet it lost Wills to Cali- 
fornia, and nine others who had signed 
tenders went elsewhere. Woulfe, a 
210-pounder rated as Chicago’s top 
lineman while at St. Mel high, signed 
an Illinois contract but wound up at 
Southern California. 

The Midwest long has been a happy 
hunting ground for college football re- 
cruiters, and the Big Ten is inured to 
raids from the Big Eight, the Ivy 
League, the Southwestern conference 
and the big independents. But the Pa- 
cific Coast hasn’t been a factor until 
now. 

One of those who “views with alarm” 
is Coach Duffy Daugherty of Michigan 
State. He points out the coaches’ hands 
are tied after Aug. 1 which is the 
deadline the Big Ten sets on offers of 
aid. “We lost those 10 boys because 
outside institutions could keep work- 
ing on them,” Duffy said. 

“In one case the boy would have had 
to pay only $75 a year of his own way 
at Michigan State, but Pittsburgh got 
him for that measly $75 and laundry 
allowance. I don’t think it was the $75 
so much as the fact he could say he 
was getting a free ride at Pittsburgh. 
Kids like to boast about that.” 

Speaking of losses suffered by all 
schools Daugherty concluded, “If this 
goes on for any length of time we may 
as well lock up our stadiums. People 
want quality and Big Ten football fans 
can’t be fooled, or satisfied, with sec- 
ond-rate football.” 

Commissioner Kenneth (Tug) Wil- 
son does not believe the problem a 
serious one. “We’ve always lost a cer- 
tain percentage of prep athletes to out- 
side conferences and schools,” he points 
out. “No matter what the program, that 
will continue. 

“T’m satisfied it is a good program 
and one, particularly, which brings in- 
to the Big Ten the high type of boys 
we're looking for.” 

(Continued on page 38) 
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TOM SILER 


Knoxville News-Sentinel 


EacH YEAR your reporter makes a 
little survey of where the good foot- 
ball players come from . .. and each 
year it seems that more good ones are 
developed in Alabama than in any oth- 
er state in Dixie. 

Alf Van Hoose’s very fine SEC year- 
book reveals that there are 251 letter- 
men in the conference, or at least 251 
were awarded letters for 1957 play. 
That averages out to 21 per school, 
the totals ranging from Tennessee’s 
mere 14 to the 25 lettermen at Au- 
burn and Georgia. 

Going on the theory that a letter- 
winner is a pretty fair sort of player 
we checked the origins of the juniors 
and seniors who have already earned 
that letter . . . 43 of the 251 came from 
the state of Alabama, which could 
help to explain why Auburn, Alabama 
and Georgia Tech scramble for the 
gaudy stars every autumn. Georgia 
and Mississippi produced 37 apiece, 
thus three states came up with almost 
half of the SEC letter winners. 

Tennessee spawned 28 letter win- 
ners, Florida 22, Louisiana and Ken- 
tucky 21 apiece. All of those figures, 
of course, don’t add up to 251. 

Eight boys from Ohio, for instance, 
are in the SEC and doing well. Fur- 
thermore, there are seven letter win- 
ners from Texas, six from Arkansas 
and Pennsylvania, four from Indiana, 
and one or two from New Jersey, New 
York, South Carolina, Illinois, West 
Virginia, and one from Canada. 


Oddly, there is not a single letter 
winner in the SEC from North Caro- 
lina or Virginia. 


TOM NUGENT, down at Florida 
State, deserves a hearty slap on the 
back for the big-league job he is doing 
in bringing the Sminoles into top-flight 
football. 

The Seminoles played a smart, heads- 
up game against Georgia Tech and 
they are likely to whip an SEC team 
or two before the 1958 campaign is 
over. 
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That “I” formation of his is one of 
the most interesting to watch and it’s 
just one more thing to worry the other 
team when it comes time to set defen- 
sive plans. 


TULANE was one of the first teams 
to get caught short on the new PAT 
rule. 


The Greenies played Texas a mag- 
nificent game, but lost by 21-20. It all 
traced back to a decision to go for two 
points. Texas had scored first and 
kicked for a 7-0 lead. Tulane countered 
with a touchdown and, spurning the 
kick that would tie it up at that time, 
tried for two and failed. That forced 
the Greenies to go for two the next 
time they scored. They failed again 
and never did catch up — losing by 
a point, a horrible fate in view of the 
team’s superb battle against the Long- 
horns. 


BEAR BrYANT’s debut in the SEC was 
typical. The Crimson Tide gave Louisi- 
ana State a big scare before they fin- 
ally lost by a 13-3 score. The difference, 
in the final analysis, was Billy Cannon. 


Canny Paul Dietzel is making bril- 
liant use of the 195-pound star by 
flanking him a great deal of the time. 
Cannon repeatedly ripped the Tide line 
for gains of five to 15 yards. If LSU 
can stay in the SEC race, Cannon 
should have a fine shot at All-Ameri- 
can honors. 


In the early battling Tennessee and 
Georgia Tech, two old rivals and usual 
top-flighters, had a hard time, especial- 
ly on offense. Kentucky’s defense left 
Tech gasping for breath. 


And Auburn set the Volunteers 
down without a first down which must 
be a record for something or other. 
The Tennessee defense was good 
enough to smother the Plainsmen for 
almost three quarters. But the Auburn 
defense was much better. The Vols 
wound up with a net total of minus 49 





yards. This Auburn team could be con- 
siderably better than the champions of 
1957. 


Fred (SuGar Bow.) Dicsy’s many 
friends will be pulling for him in his 
serious illness. Fred, a longtime New 
Orleans newspaperman, has been the 
very heart and soul of the New Or- 
leans bowl game. It was at Fred’s urg- 
ing that the business men of New Or- 
leans started the Sugar Bowl in the 
first place. 


Bos NEYLAND, at 66, is still mighty 
spry. On one weekend he saw four 
games. He watched Georgia Tech whip 
Florida State on Friday night, saw Au- 
burn defeat Tennessee the next after- 
noon, flew on to Memphis to see Mis- 
sissippi beat Kentucky and stayed over 
to see a prep game on Sunday after- 
noon. 


Early season SEC battling would in- 
dicate that a really big league back- 
field is racing toward all-conference 
honors .. . how’s this for a foursome 
— Cannon of LSU and Bobby Cravens 
of Kentucky, halfbacks; Bill Stacy of 
Miss. State, quarterback, and Charley 
Flowers of Ole Miss at fullback. 


Or Bobby Franklin instead of Stacy. 
Or Auburn’s Tom Lorino if Cravens or 
Cannon slow down. 





Here is an outstanding fullback from one 
of the smaller schools. Leading ground 
gainer and scorer for the University of 


Tampa, “Moose” Cason climaxed last 
year’s season with 150 yards rushing 
against a much larger school, Florida 
State U. He was the fifth draft choice of 
the New York Giants last year. 
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BILL KERCH 


THE ADVENT of the first scoring 
change in almost a half century of 
college football has placed the coaches 
in a guessing quandary on whether to 
try for one point or two after a touch- 
down. College grid coaches didn’t face 
any such puzzle in 1906 when the rules 
makers allowed them to use the for- 
ward pass. And as Philip A. Dynan, 
former sports publicity director at St. 
Louis University and now a coach and 
athletic director of the high school in 
Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada, point- 
ed gut in his two-installment article 
published in the CoacH & ATHLETE 
in the November and December issues 
of 1954, everyone wanted to get into 
the act. 

Dynan’s excellent article, which took 
over two years of research, was en- 
couraged by Eddie S. Hickey, at that 
time athletic director and basketball 
coach at St. Louis U. and now starting 
his first season as cage coach at Mar- 
quette University. A few weeks ago 
Eddie met Emil W. Zinser, a graduate 
of both Marquette and St. Louis. The 
74-year-old Zinser, now retired and 
living at Crandon, Wis. (about 250 
miles from Milwaukee) had lunch 
with Hickey in Milwaukee and he left 
a file with the former Billiken coach 
on the late Eddie Cochems, the for- 
ward pass and football at St. Louis. 


Zinser, former general manager of 
the Gambill Distilling Company in 
Crandon, was the student manager of 
the Billiken football teams during the 
three years in which Cochems coached 
at the school. In one of the articles in 
the file given to Hickey, which Eddie 
passed on to this writer to be for- 
warded to St. Louis U., Zinser re- 
marked: 


“Eddie Cochems, who had been a 
great University of Wisconsin player, 
was coach at St. Louis University when 
I was student manager. In the 1906 
season Cochems had two very tall men 
on his squad — Jack Schneider and 
Brad Robinson. It was that year that 
Cochems originated the forward pass 
— with Robinson throwing and 
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St. Lovis Globe-Democrat 





Schneider catching. As far as I can 
learn, the forward pass had not been 
used before that year. 

“Our home games were played at 
Sportsmans Park (now Busch Stadi- 
um) and we won them all that year, 
possibly because there was no defense 
for the pass. Credit for devising the 
forward pass has been given to many 
coaches, but my search of records has 
convinced me that Cochems was the 
first.” 

The article added that Cochems, who 
died at Madison, Wis., Apr. 9, 1953, 
was a halfback on the Wisconsin 
teams in 1899, 1900 and 1901. 

Dynan’s article, “The First Forward 
Pass,” shows that St. Louis University, 
which in 1949 decided it would no 
longer compete in intercollegiate foot- 
ball, scored a total of 407 points while 
holding its opponents to 11 in win- 
ning all 11 games during that first year 
of the forward pass. There was only 
one senior on that 1906 team, Tackle 
Lawrence (Spuds) Irwin the team cap- 
tain was Left Halfback Clarence 
(Pike) Kenney and the leading ground 
gainer was right halfback Frank Ack- 
er. 

As Dynan pointed out Acker kicked 
64 conversions out of 67 attempts — 
still a record — in 1906 and the follow- 
ing year Cochems threw an 87-yard 
touchdown pass to Schneider against 
Kansas University for what is still a 
record. Zinser confirmed this and ev- 
erything that had been written about 
Cochems and it naturally pleased 
Hickey, who also credits Warne Boeck- 
len with having first brought the for- 
ward pass incident to his attention dur- 
ing Eddie’s first years as athletic di- 
rector at St. Louis. Boecklen was pub- 
licity director at the time. 

Zinser, incidentally, has a nephew 
who enrolled at Marquette this fall 
and will try out for the freshman bas- 
ketball team. Among the papers in the 
file Zinser left with Hickey were a 
number of St. Louis University songs 
and yells from the years 1906 and 
1907. One of the songs, from 1906, was: 


(Air: “Good Old Summer Time) 
in me ee old foot-ball time, 


old foot-ball time, 
Strolling up and down the field 
Through ent’s line 


oppon 
They hold the ball and we ‘hold them 
And that’s a v good sign, 
That S.L.U. shall champions be, 
In the good old Foot- all time. 


One of the yells, from that same 
year, was: 


O, how he ran! O, how he ran! 

oO, how he ran right through, 
through! 

O, how he ran! O —_ he ran! 

For he ran for S. L.U 


Walla, Walla, Suka Su, 

Rip ’em up there, old Saint Lu! 

We’ re all with you, White pot Blue! 
Soak ’em Cochem, ‘old St. Lou 


right 


Undoubtedly the players were just 
as thrilled by those songs and yells 
as they are during the present day, 
and the coaches then were just as up- 
set by a change in the rules as they 
are now. 

* * - 

THE VALLEY TEAMS just about broke 
even during the opening Saturday of 
play. However, the Jayhawks of Kan- 
sas had an opener they won’t forget 
for some time when they took a 42-0 
beating at the hands of eighth ranked 
Texas Christian in Lawrence, Kan. 
Kansas State, which nipped Wyoming 
by a field goal in its opener, received 
national attention when Mary Helen 
Eaton of that college was named Miss 
Football of 1958. 


Forty-two of Oklahoma’s 61 varsity 
football players captained their high 
school teams. All eleven Sooner wing- 
men served time as captains, co-cap- 
tains or tri-captains and all six full- 
backs were picked as leaders of their 
prep teams. 

One time high school captains at 
Oklahoma are: Ends McDaniel, 
Coyle, Jackson, Yingling, Keadle, Rec- 
tor, Feagan, Tillery, Ward, Munnerlyn, 
and Horne. Tackles — Lewis, Emer- 
son, Lawrence, Durham, York and 
Watts. Guards — Payne, Gwinn, Cor- 
bitt, Smith, Lang and Brown. Centers 
Harrison, Winblood, Scholl, M. 


(Continued on page 39) 
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DURRELL “QUIG” NIELSEN 


It’S STILL REFRESHING to note that 
many of the football stars over the 
country are scholars as well. From the 
Rocky Mountain section of the west 
comes Ronald Pugmire, a halfback at 
Idaho State College at Pocatello, se- 
lected on the preseason Academic all- 
America football squad. 

Pugmire boasts a “B” average for 
last year’s work studying such courses 
as physics, radio chemistry, organic 
chemistry and military science. Each 
semester found Pugmire listed on the 
honor roll. He is rather active in extra- 
curricular events too, serving as vice 
president of the student body, manager 
of a dormitory, a member of the 
Lambda Delta Sigma fraternity and al- 
so a member of the Lettermen’s Club. 
Following his graduation next spring 
his plans are to continue study in 
chemical research. 

Our congratulations go to Ronald 
and we hope his fine performance will 
encourage more of the grid stalwarts 
to strive for better academic records. 

ok * * 

University of Arizona in announcing 
its football schedule for the next few 
years has given definite intentions of 
pulling away from the Border Con- 
ference. The Wildcats, under their new 
athletic director, Dick Clausen, ap- 
parently are looking for a better tie- 
in with a more “prestige” league. How- 
ever, the Arizona leaders might give 
some thought to Mike Brumbelow, ath- 
letic director at Texas Western, who 


says that he feels athletic interest is 
swinging toward Arizona, Utah and 
Colorado. Might be that a new con- 
ference alignment could be made with 
some schools of this area. Brumbelow 
is plugging for a post-season game be- 
tween the champs of the Border and 
Skyline. He feels that had such a game 
been played last year between Ari- 
zona State, Border winners, and Utah, 
Skyline victors, any stadium in the 
area would have been packed and a 
national TV shot could have been ar- 
ranged. 


A new honor has been bestowed on 
Commissioner E. L. (Dick) Romney 
of the Skyline. The distinguished ath- 
letic leader was recently named to the 
Helms Hall of Fame for Coaches. His 
name joins such greats as Knute Rock- 
ne, Howard Jones, Bob Zuppke, Hur- 
ry-Up Yost and others. He was one of 
17 players and 10 coaches elected to 
the Helms College Football Hall of 
Fame, which now numbers 55 players 
and 55 coaches. This marks the third 
Hall of Fame honor for Romney. In 
1954 he was elected to the National 
Football Hall of Fame at Rutgers Uni- 
versity and was presented the plaque 
by former Pacific Coast conference 
commissioner Vic Schmidt at the nam- 
ing of the Utah State University stadi- 
um in Romney’s honor in October of 
1954. Then last year he won member- 
ship in the Helms Hall of Fame as a 
basketball player. Romney was chosen 
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as all-American guard following an 
outstanding performance in the 1916 
national AAU tournament. 

ca * * 

Harry Stuhldreher, quarterback of 
Notre Dame’s famed four horsemen, 
said in Utah recently that he favors a 
12-team conference on a national basis 
divided into an eastern and western 
division. He thinks such teams as Ar- 
my, Navy, Penn State, Syracuse, Pitts- 
burgh and Notre Dame would make a 
fine group in the east and Southern 
California, Stanford, UCLA, California, 
Washington and the Air Force Acade- 
my for the west. The winner of this 
conference would oppose the Big Ten 
champ in the Rose Bowl. This type of 
alignment, Stuhldreher points out, 
would not involve tampering with any 
present conference members since the 
Pacific Coast league is already dying. 
Sounds like a pretty good idea, too. 


% * * 


The Skyline league got off to a 
pretty good start with Utah and BYU 
showing great strength in disposing of 
Montana and Fresno State. New Mexico 
also opened the season with a win. And 
with the first week out performances 
Utah’s great passer, Lee Grosscup, 
tossed for a 109 yards and gave indi- 
cation that he’s out for the passing title 
again, while New Mexico’s Don Per- 
kins, last year’s champion ball carrier, 
rambled for 152 yards to take a good 
lead in his favorite department. In the 
Rocky Mountain Conference, the big 
favorite, Idaho State, trounced Eastern 
Washington 30 to 0 in the season open- 
er. 

* * * 

Reports from Salt Lake City indi- 
cate that there are more frosh foot- 
ball players of known quality and po- 
tential on the Utah campus than in the 
last three or four years. Looks like 
frosh coach, Pres Summerhays, spent 
a busy summer and that young head 
coach, Ray Nagel, doesn’t want any 
football recessions. 

* * * 

Frank Kush, new coach at Arizona 
State, unveiled his 1958 Sun Devil team 
against Hawaii and observers point out 
that he has quality players four deep 
in every position. The Sun Devils are 
considered a clinch to repeat as Border 
Conference champs. 


MIDWEST (Continued from page 35) 


Wilson noted that at the conference 
of conferences at Denver in late sum- 
mer that conference officials and ath- 
letic directors showed extreme interest 
in the need-aid plan, and questioned 
him for hours on its development. 

Eventually the Big Ten would like 
to see its aid plan be adopted on a 
national basis by the NCAA. 
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Missouri Valley 
(Continued from page 37) 


Johnson and Morford. Quarterbacks — 
Baker, Boyd, Page and Evans. Half- 
backs — Holt, Pellow, Salmon, Hobby 
and Cornell. Fullbacks — Gautt, Rolle, 
Hartline, W. Johnson, Levonitis and 
Sears. 

* * * 

Dan Devine’s debut as coach at Mis- 
souri unveiled his multiple offense 
against Vanderbilt, which won, 12-8, 
before 24,000 fans and a national tele- 
vision audience. It was a well-played 
game and indicates that Mizzou fans 
will have a lot to cheer about this sea- 
son. Missouri’s Charlie Rash entered 
that game needing only five chances to 
set a new national collegiate record 
for consecutive conversions. : 

Mel West of Jefferson City, Mo., 
scored the lone Missouri touchdown, 
but Rash didn’t get a chance to try for 
the extra point because Devine decid- 
ed to go for the two pointer. Over a 
two-year period Rash has connected 
on 26 straight PATs. The record is 30 
and was established in 1950 by Bob 
Fuller of Arizona State at Tempe. 

%* * * 

A quartet of Washington University 
(St. Louis) football veterans will ac- 
complish the feat (barring injury) of 
becoming four-year lettermen at the 
end of this season. They are Tackles 
Bruce Yoder and Joe Mach, End Gary 
Groh and center-fullback Ed Lind. 
Lind, converted to a fullback this year 
by Coach Carl Snavely, was a recipi- 
ent of Little All-America honors as a 
center for the past two years. 

* * * 

Tommy O’Boyle, former K-State 
grid captain and all conference guard 
for the Wildcats, has been appointed 
graduate assistant on the Kansas State 
coaching staff. He also will be the 
freshman line coach, while complet- 
ing work for a master’s degree in 
physical education. O’Boyle captained 
the Wildcats in 1953 to a 6-3-1 record, 
best showing at the school since 1934. 

* * * 

Eleven members of this year’s Col- 
orado football squad are married and 
eight of the couples have children. The 
married players are Ray Engel (father 
of 2 boys), Ron Smith (girl), Chuck 
Weiss (boy), Ed Clark (girl), Sherm 
Pruit (boy), John Wooten (girl), Ter- 
ry Smotherman (boy), Bob Savacool 
(boy) and newlyweds Howard Cook, 
Bob Salerno and Walt Schneiter. 
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A lady visited our store recently 
and asked to sce our “claret com- 
bination” suits. Well now. she 
had us stumped. That is, until 
we deduced she wanted to see our 
Burgundy Blends. “Well, I knew 
it had something to do with a 
wine color,” she said. 


“Definitely distinctive” was the 
lady’s iminediate comnient when 
she saw these handsome dark wor- 
steds (grays, blacks and browns) 
touched with a ‘muted dash of 
Burgundy color. Soon the lady’s 
husband stopped in. He decided 
he prefers our Burgundy Blends 
and you will, too, once you’ve 
seen how distinctive they are. 
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Time Out With the 
Officials 


Rules Interpretations 


By C.B. Fagan 

Executive Secretary, National 
Federation of State High School 
Athletic Associations 


Editor’s Note: These rulings do not set 
aside or modify any rule. They are in- 
terpretations on some of the early sea- 
son situations which have been pre- 
sented. 


1. PLAY: Home team provides a Q25 
ball made by manufacturer Y. Visitors 
have ball or same trade number and 
request their ball be used when they 
put ball into play. 

RULING: Assuming that the home 
team ball is official and in satisfactory 
condition, the request should not be 
granted but if the surface or shape of 
the home team ball is obviously irregu- 
lar, the request should be granted or the 
home team should be requested to pro- 
vide a better ball. 

2. PLAY: What are some arguments 
advanced in favor of making Umpire 
responsible for timing? 

RULING: The Field Judge is now gen- 
erally expected to take a position on 
or near line of scrimmage for most 
plays and therefore, he assumes many 
of the duties of a linesman and has the 
responsibility of covering much of the 
downfield area when there is a pass or 
a kick. The position of today’s Field 
Judge requires considerably more mo- 
bility than that of the Umpire. The Um- 
pire is in a most advantageous position 
to see the snap (action that frequently 
starts the clock) and he is also in a 
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favorable position to confer with the 
Referee concerning timing duties. 

3. PLAY: Is there a discrepancy be- 
tween rule 4-2, which indicates the Ref- 
eree may blow his whistle to cause the 
ball to remain dead and the Case Book, 
which indicates any Official may do 
this? 

RULING: Yes. The rule (4-2) was 
adopted when only the Referee was 
authorized to use a whistle. Since other 
Officials now use whistles, Play 137 of 
the Case Book should be used to show 
the intent of the rule. 

4. PLAY: What restrictions are placed 
upon offensive interior linemen? 
RULING: After a guard or tackle (in a 
balanced line) takes a position with 
one or both hands on the ground, he is 
prohibited from shifting to a new po- 
sition. This prohibition is brought a- 
bout by stating that the hands may not 
be lifted or moved. Such lineman may 
slowly adjust feet to a more comfortable 
stance or turn his head to see ball or 
opponent without violating the provi- 
sion. Ends may shift if they do not 
simulate action at the snap. 

5. PLAY: Guard A-1 or Tackle A-2: 
(a) discovers he has lined up in neutral 
zone and he moves back deliberately 
to a position on line, or (b) on line ad- 
justs his feet into more comfortable 
stance or slowly turns his head to see 
ball or opponents. 

RULING: Legal in both (a) and (b). 
COMMENT: Restrictions of 7-1-2 per- 
taining particularly to interior linemen 
apply to a player “on the line.” How- 
ever, any player of A, whether or not 
he is on the line, can violate 7-1-2 by 
feigning a “charge which simulates 
action at the snap.” 

6. PLAY: Player A-1, who legally re- 
ceived verbal instructions from his 
coach at the sideline, or substitute A-2 
carries a diagram or written instructions 
on to the field for use by other mem- 
bers of team A. 

RULING: Foul. Act of receiving written 
or diagrammed instructions on field is 
interpreted to be illegally communi- 
cating with players and, therefore, is 
unsportsmanlike conduct. 

7. PLAY: 1st Down-10. After tilting 
the ball, snapper: (a) moves the ball 
by sliding his hand along it or (b) lifts 
ball before snapping it. 

RULING: Ball becomes alive in both 
(a) and (b) when first moved after 
tilting. If live ball is fumbled and if 
A has possession when ball is declared 





dead and B refuses penalty, the next 
down will be the 2nd. If B has pos- 
session when ball is declared dead and 
B. declines penalty for illegal snap, 
next down will be 1st and 10 for B. 
8. PLAY: Near end of game, B is be- 
hind in score. Their four charged time- 
outs have been used. On succeeding 
play, a B lineman encroaches or is in- 
tentionally offside. On next play, he 
does same thing, obviously to stop 
clock after each play and conserve time. 
RULING: Referee may penalize and 
then start clock as it is placed ready- 
for-play or he may penalize for un- 
sportsmanlike conduct and start clock 
when ball is ready-for-play. In an ex- 
treme situation, Referee may order 
clock to continue to run while the pen- 
alty is assessed in order to prevent an 
obviously unfair act. 

9. PLAY: Fumble by A-1 is in flight 
when B-1 jumps and gets it in his hands, 
He comes to the ground with a foot on 
or outside a sideline. 

RULING: 2nd sentence of 7-5-4 specifi- 
cally covers a forward pass in a similar 
situation but there is no specific state- 
ment about a backward pass or fum- 
ble. Official must decide when B-1 se- 
cured “possession.” Since nearly all 
such cases leave the matter in doubt, 
the Official will be on safer ground if 
he applies the forward pass principle 
and considers the ball as having be- 
come dead before there was “posses- 
sion.” 

10. PLAY: Decoy A-2 is tackled and 
Field Judge blows his whistle while 
runner A-1 is free and legally advanc- 
ing toward B’s goal. 

RULING: Ball becomes dead at spot it 
was at the time the whistle was blown 
and it will be put in play at this spot. 
COMMENT: An Official should blow 
his whistle only when he actually sees 
ball in possession of a player who is 
actually down. 

11. PLAY: 4th Down-5 on K’s 25. K’s 
scrimmage-kick is muffed by R-1 on R’s 
30 yard-line after which: (a) R-2 or 
(b) K-1 fouls and kick then goes out- 
of-bounds. 

RULING: In both (a) and (b) next 
down will be Ist. In (a), if K declines 
penalty, ball will be awarded to R at 
inbounds spot. If K accepts penalty, it 
will be measured from the previous 
spot and the ball will belong to K on 
his 40 yardline, lst Down-10. In (b), R 
may decline penalty which will give 
ball to R at the inbounds spot or R may 
accept penalty which will be measured 
from previous spot. After enforcement, 
it will be 1st Down-10 for K on K’s 10. 
12. PLAY: Runner A-1 advances to B’s 
1 yardline near sideline. He runs into 
opposition and dives over sideline to 
carry ball across goal line extended be- 
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fore runner or ball touches ground to 
become out-of-bounds. Is it the intent 
of Rule 2-9 and Rule 4-3-2 that this be 
a touchdown? 

RULING: If these two sections of the 
rule were taken literally, there would 
be grounds for awarding touchdown. 
However, it is not intended the runner 
be allowed to score in this manner. 
Officials are instructed to consider his 
inbounds forward progress as having 
stopped when he crossed plane of the 
sideline. 

COMMENT: The revised rule is de- 
signed to cover situations in which run- 
ner might be advancing into end zone 
while avoiding the touching of sideline 
and with ball being carried over out-of- 
bounds area. Under such circumstances, 
runner could very well legally enter 
end zone without ball having crossed 
plane of goal line. The same thing might 
apply in a case where the runner in the 
end zone completes a forward pass 
while runner is inbounds but ball is 
caught while it is over out-of-bounds 
area. In order to cover these and avoid 
too many deviations from a fixed rule, 
the revised rule also covers a case 
where a runner with his feet on the 
2-foot line might fall forward to carry 
bali across the goal line extended. All 
of these cases result in a touchdown. 
While these are related to case cited, 
there is a difference in that diving run- 
ner is not touching any part of the field 
inbounds. In actual practice, such a 
dive would seldom be practical. If there 
is no opposition, there would be no 
purpose in the dive and, if there is op- 
position, runner would practically al- 
ways be in grasp of tackler and such 
dive would be impossible. 

13. PLAY: After a team has used its 
fourth time-out, clock is stopped be- 
cause A-l1 has defective equipment 
which: (a) can be corrected on field by 
players or official without delay or, 
(b) necessitates coach or trainer assist- 
ance or material of any kind from the 
bench for correction. 

RULING: In either case, it is an official’s 
time-out. A-1 need not be removed 
from the game in (a) but in (b) A-1 
should leave the game and Official will 
penalize for delay if A-1 is not prompt- 
ly replaced. 

14, PLAY: Official examines A-1, who 
appears to be injured: (a) before or 
(b) after team A has had four charged 
times-out. 

RULING: Clock is stopped in both (a) 
and (b) and A-1 must leave the game 
in either case. In (a) the time-out is 
charged to team A and the clock starts 
with a snap. In (b) it is an Official’s 
time-out and the clock starts on the 
ready. 

15. PLAY: Before his team’s 4th time- 
out is charged, Captain A-1 asks for a 
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time-out. A-1 does not indicate it is for 
an injured player. After clock is 
stopped, Official notices A-2 may be 
injured. Trainer or coach may or may 
not come on field to examine or at- 
tend A-2. 

RULING: Time-out charged team A 
and clock will start with snap. A-2 need 
not leave game unless he delays the 
ready signal. 

COMMENT: Art. 4, Sec. 4 requires that 
an injured player be removed if the 
clock was stopped for his injury. In 
such cases, the player is removed re- 
gardless of whether a player requested 
time or Officials stopped clock to ex- 
amine player. If the clock was not 
stopped because of an indicated in- 
jured player, the player need not be re- 
moved from the game. 

16. PLAY: Linebacker B-1 stands di- 
rectly behind B-6, who is on his line 
of scrimmage with his hand or hands 
on the back of B-6. At the snap, B-1 
gives B-6 a tremendous push into an 
opposing lineman, forcing B-6 several 
feet across the scrimmage line. 
RULING: Foul. Act of B-1 is unsports- 
manlike. 

17. PLAY: Jerseys have below-the- 
elbow cuffs of a color: which contrasts 
with sleeve color. 

RULING: Illegal. Colored cuff is con- 
sidered a transverse stripe. 


18. PLAY: Head coach of team A goes 
onto field to assist injured A-1 off the 
field during a charged time-out. Assis- 
tant coach legally confers with A-2 near 
side line. As head coach comes off field, 
he replaces assistant coach and he con- 
tinues conference with A-2. 

RULING: Foul. Only one player and 
one coach of each team may confer dur- 
ing a charged time-out. Official is auth- 
orized to prevent coach from commit- 
ting a foul if he can. 

19. PLAY: Team A is on the 15, 4th 
Down-12. Equipment manager throws a 
kicking tee onto the field. A-1 throws 
the tee back to the bench but team A 
lines up in place-kick formation and 
kicks a field-goal. 

RULING: Foul. Coaching from the side 
line. 15-yard penalty. 





The “Big” Little Man 


(Continued from page 22) 


pick the big boys first again — if they 
can’t do what is necessary. We at Duke 
have always had one or two agile, 
quick, cat-like guards. However, by 
using three at one time, we feel we 
have proved that there still is a vital 
place for the little man in basketball: 
possibly we should say, the “big” little 
man. 
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Pass Patterns 
(Continued from page 15) 


changing the first of the two digits, we 
throw the same pattern from a dif- 
ferent formation. 

In regard to our patterns, we believe 
they are simple and yet take in some 
of the better pass patterns we have 
seen. A lot of the people have asked us 
if learning the different patterns by 
numbers is difficult. We have not found 
this to be true. In fact, our boys can run 
the patterns a lot better than they can 
catch the ball at times. 

The reasons for using this type of 
numbering system are: 

1. Easy to call in the huddle 

2. Easy to send pass plays into the 

game 

3. Easy to call off on the ball 

4. Take advantage of all receivers 

Reasens why we pass from the dif- 
ferent formations: As we all know, 
different teams have their defense re- 
act differently to various backfield sets 
and split ends. Some teams in using a 
nine-man front will back off on our 
60 series formation to the side of the 
set back and rotate to our set back in 
our 70 series. Since some of our passes 
work best against a back off and others 
our scout’s report on a team and try, 
as far as possible, to determine what 


they do to cover the various sets, and 
from this tell our QB what pass pat- 
terns we will call and from what for- 
mation we want them called. 

Example: If a team uses a back off 
on a 60 series formation, we will hit the 
right end on a sideline in our nine pat- 
tern. 

If a team uses a full rotation to a 70 
series, we tell our QB to call 79 and 
hit the left end. 

In regard to whether we throw from 
both of these formations every game, 
we usually throw from the formation 
we are doing our best running from in 
that game. 

If the QB wants to throw any other 
pattern of the 23 fake, he must call the 
maneuver. 

Example: Pass 23, Pass 23 cross, or 
Pass 23 corner. 

The opposite of these are pass 42, 
pass 42 cross, and pass 42 corner. 

We also throw the option run or pass 
to each side and the same rule applies. 
If we do not call the pattern, it is auto- 
matically a fan pattern. If we want an- 
other pattern run by our receivers, we 
must call it. 

FB blocks-man-head-on-end-or-first- 
man-outside. 

Opposite of the above is pass 16. We 
run the above patterns 17 and 16 as an 
automatic so, as a general rule, we just 
use a fan pattern when we are running 
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this play. At times we believe it is best 
to run the option run or pass from our 
flanker set. When we do this; the set 
halfback goes deep into the corner and 
the end goes into the flat. 
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III. Our play number passes are 
called in this manner: First the word 
pass and the play number we are going 
to fake and, at times, the pass pattern 
we are going to run. If the pattern is 
not called, we will run our fan pattern. 

Example of Pass 23: The pattern will 
be an automatic fan pass. 


These are the only play number pass- 
es we throw from play number fak- 
ing. We do not like our system for call- 
ing these as well as we do our drop 
back passes, but since the only play 
number pass that we will call on the 
ball is the 17 or 16 option pass or run, 
we feel that we can afford to call the 
pattern to a couple of our passes to 
each side as long as we do not have to 
give the pattern to the ones we are 
calling on the ball. 

IV. As I said in the beginning, we 
believe to have a well-balanced passing 
attack you must have a few automatic 
passes to take care of any weakness 
that your opponent may give you in 
its defensive alignment. Our auto- 
matic passes will be called from any 
formation we are in, including tne 
Tight T. They are seldom called in the 
huddle. We only use them when the 
QB sees a definite weakness and wants 
to call a pass to take advantage of it 
after we have come up to the L.OS. 

We have a look-in pass to either end, 
either split or tight. The line blocks 
aggressively. 

A fan pass from either halfback — 
on this we use cup protection. For a 
pass thrown quick to a set back or 
split end, the line blocks aggressively. 

The other part of our automatic pass- 
ing attack is our roll-out series. We 
use this to force a defensive man in 
the flat to come up and stop the threat 
of a run and then throw behind him. 

V. The next thing I would like to 
show you is why we change one of our 
drop back passes to a play number pass 
that we believe has a much better 
chance of being successful. If our QB 
has called pass 69 in the huddle, ex- 
pecting an Oklahoma defense with a 
back off on the set back side, when 
the team gets to the L.O.S., the de- 
fense has jumped into the wide-6 
with the defensive end dropped off 
the line and covering the area the pass 
pattern is supposed to develop into, 
we would then change to our 17 pass. 
The pattern is identical, but we can 
either run or pass depending on the re- 
action of the defense. If the defensive 
end stays back to cover the flat, we 
can run well and if he comes up to 
force the play, we can hit our right 
end in the flat and he sometimes can 
get a good peelback block from our 
set back which gives us a long gainer. 

The last thing I would show you is 
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how we change from our 69 pattern to 
our 17. Our on the ball procedure is for 
our QB to say down, to identify the de- 
fense by a state call and then two 
double digit numbers. If we repeat the 
play called in the huddle as the first 
double digit number, we are not going 
to run it and the next double digit 
number called will be the play we 
change to. 

Example: Pass 69 was called in the 
huddle. Our QB comes to the L.O.S., 
sees that the team has jumped into a 
wide-6 defense, he would say, down 
69 17 change, and we will run the 17 
pattern. 








TREAT INJURIES! 


WITH PORTABLE 
NON-ELECTRIC 


WHIRLPOOL 
BATH 


Treat sprains, stiffness, sore 
muscles and other conditions 
requiring moist heat and mas- 
age. Set e in shower area 
(IIlus.) or bath tub. Recom- 
mended by coaches, trainers, 
doctors. Unconditionally guar- 
anteed. 


$49.95 Complete 


If not available at your Sport- 
ing Goods Supply Store, write 
for 10-day free trial, or litera- 
ture. 








LAURENS LABORATORIES 
Dept. CA, 1801 Eutaw Place, Baltimore 17, Md. 
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Voit Branding Iron 


A compact, complete branding iron 
kit designed to lessen the loss or theft 
of athletic equipment from play- 
grounds and schools has been de- 
veloped by the W. J. Voit Rubber Corp. 
of Los Angeles, world’s largest manu- 
facturer of rubber and rubber-covered 
athletic balls. 


Known as the Voit BK20 Thermo- 
static Branding Iron, the kit contains 
equipment enabling the user to place 
one of two brands on all Voit rubber 
and rubber-covered balls. Purchasers 
will have their: choice of either the 
“Rec. Dept.” or the “Sch. Prop.” label. 
Custom heads may be ordered by spe- 
cial arrangement. 


In addition to the rubber and rubber- 
covered equipment, the iron may be 
used to brand wood, leather or plastic 
items, almost any athletic or recrea- 
tion department property. 

The kit itself consists of a strongly- 
built wooden box, the iron, a choice of 
either the “Rec. Dept.” or the “Sch. 
Prop.” head; a stand for the iron; a 
wire brush for cleaning the head and a 
bristle brush for use on the branded 
item. 

The branding operation, developed 
by Voit engineers, is simple and safe 
and produces a readable, lasting identi- 
fication. 

Complete instructions on the equip- 
ment’s use are packed with each kit. 
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Bike Web Insecticide 


The Bike Web Sales Division of The 
Kendall Company has published a tech- 
nical bulletin on the development of a 
new treatment for athlete’s foot and 
other infections resulting from a fun- 
gus. This report was written in re- 
sponse to numerous inquiries on the na- 
ture of a-Carboxythioanisole, the active 
agent in the Bike Anti-Fungal Spray 
and Bike Foot and Body Powder. 

After reviewing some basic facts 
about fungi—what they are, how they 
cause infections, their behavior, etc.— 
the bulletin proceeds to relate the find- 
ings that were made at two clinics: one 
at the University of Illinois Research 
Hospital and the other at The Kendall 
Company Laboratories. There, under 
the direction of Doctor C. G. Harner, 
a noted skin specialist, persons afflicted 
with long-standing, difficult fungus in- 
fections were treated with a-Carboxy- 
thioanisole. Using this new ingredient, 
Doctor Harner was able to effect an 
amazingly high percentage of cures. 

The bulletin goes on to describe the 
surprising effectiveness of a-Carboxy- 
thioanisole as an anti-perspirant. In 
every case where excessive perspiration 
was present, a-Carboxythioanisole com- 
pletely controlled the problem. This sig- 
nificant characteristic is also brought 
out in several interesting case histories. 

The research report discloses that the 
results from the clinical studies proved 
conclusively that a-Carboxythioanisole 
is 1) poison to fungi 2) keratolytic 
(cheds infected layers of skin) 3) an 
anti-perspirant and 4) an effective pene- 
trant for reaching deep infections. 

Copies of this report can be ob- 
tained by writing The Kendall Com- 
pany, Bike Web Sales Division, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois. 


BIKE WEB 
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Nissen Tumbling Belt 


The Nissen Trampoline Company of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa have announced an 
all new Tumbling Belt. The New Nis- 
sen belt offers maximum comfort and 
safety for the greatest number of po- 
tential users through its unique design 
features. The belt can be used as a 
training and/or teaching aid in ad- 
vanced tumbling tricks. This versatile 
belt can also be used in conjunction 
with the Nissen Overhead Trampoline 
Rig for advanced work and instruction 
on the Trampoline. 

The Nissen belt is quickly and easily 
adjusted to fit almost any individual, 
with an adjustable waist size range of 
from 20 to 40 inches. Front and back 
adjustments permit this wide a range 
while maintaining absolute safety and 
comfort for the wearer. 

The Nissen Tumbling Belt consists 
of two sections of 4”-wide rugged but 
pliable webbing. A two-piece unit of 2” 
wide aricraft type safety belting, perm- 
anently joined in a flexible metal con- 
nection in the back of the belt is double 
stitched to the webbing. One unit of 
the webbing and belting carries the 
rear adjustment, while the other has 
the front-located adjustment. In actual 
useage the belt is a permanent one- 
piece unit. 

The anchor rings double stitched to 
the belting and the webbing and the 
safety lock swivels that snap on them 
are full cadmium plated. The 4’ long 
soft nylon ropes, attached to the swivels 
prevent the possibility of rope burns, 
and are tested to withstand a 3,000-lb. 
pull. 

Completing Nissen’s redesigned tum- 
bling belt is a new metal front closure 
catch. This new catch gives an absolute 
lock yet is small enough to prevent 
catching and snagging on clothes or 
equipment. 
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The Record-Master 


Priced at $29.95, RECORD-MASTER* 
Displays are a low-cost, high-prestige 
means of harnessing past glory to pro- 
duce more try-outs, more champions. 

Featuring a sturdy, all-steel construc- 
tion, RECORD-MASTER*’s are made 
for years and years of active service. 
The impressive gold headings and 
chrome-trimmed EYE-EZE* green 
board set off the white EASY-ON* 
name and record plaques. Plaques can 
be changed in a minute — on-the-spot— 
as often as necessary. RECORD-MAS- 
TER* Displays are available for nine 
athletic and physical education activi- 
ties, including: Football, Basketball, 
Baseball, Track and Field (High 
School), Track and Field (College), 
Swimming, Intramurals, Physical Fit- 
ness and All Purpose. 

A free full-color catalog, illustrating 
these and many other new program aids 
is available from The Program Aids 
Company, Inc., 550 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 36, N. Y. 





Offensive Pattern 

(Continued from page 25) 

man XI must be between him and the 
goal or on the side as long as No. 5 
holds the ball. No. 5 moves the ball 
into the corner to the guard No. 1. The 
defensive man then must move on the 
side and toward the baseline; he is then 
in an excellent position to be screened. 
No. 5 after passing the ball, goes 
straight for XI with No. 3 coming out 
for the pass from No. 1. In the event 
that he can not get the shot, he has the 
option of giving to the guard No. 2 to 
continue the ball movement. 

Every coach has a philosophy on how 
to get the best shot, but I have found 
no offense that can match this one in 
overall situations. 
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Selecting Players 
(Continued from page 20) 


one. When a call goes against one of 
our boys we want him to accept it by 
raising his hand as required by the 
rules. We are constantly trying to im- 
press on our players the need for being 
gentlemen of the highest order. This 
does not mean overdoing it or taking 
advantage, but to respect the rights of 
other people and treat them as he 
might like to be treated or respected. 
We are proud of the young men on 
our team who qualify on this basis. 
We work hard to help those who are 
weak in this respect to adjust and be- 
come better young men. We feel we 
can be respected opponents on the field 
of battle as well as off the field, and 
our play and actions will be respected 
by our opponents. Through this we 
know our athletic relations will always 
be good and our team will be sought by 
other teams for good hard and clean 
competition. 

If a young man is to become suc- 
cessful in anything, he must have loy- 
alty. In basketball, he must be loyal 
to himself, his teammates, his coach 
and his school. He must have confi- 
dence in the strategy and execution of 
plays and system. In possessing this 
loyalty the boy must play up to his 
capabilities. If he doesn’t, he fails him- 
self and fails his team. It is apparent 
that we cannot win all of our games. 
We do, however, try to prepare our- 
selves to strive to win every game. 
That is the reason the score is kept. 
We would be unfair to ourselves if we 
didn’t try to accomplish this. When de- 
feat comes though, we want our boys 
to be proud and hold their heads high 
and accept it graciously. At the same 
time we want the inner desire of that 
boy to do better next time if the same 
situation occurs. We recognize the day 
is past when the “do or die” spirit for 
the Alma Mater existed. We appeal to 
our boys to do the best they can and 
play up to their capabilities. If this oc- 
curs and we lose, his conscience is 
satisfied in that the boy knows he did 
the best he could but still lost. If at 
any time there is a feeling of not play- 
ing his best and defeat is the result 
then he has to live with his conscience. 
There is no compensation for half ef- 
fort in anything in life. This attitude 
cannot be accepted in athletics and 
certainly not in life if a person hopes 
to achieve the best that is in him. 

In summary, we are looking for cer- 
tain qualities in an athlete. The exist- 
ence of these qualities will help to 
make him a better ball player in addi- 
tion to being a better student and citi- 
zen. We realize that existence of all 
these traits becomes the ultimate de- 
sire. We know every boy cannot pos- 


sess these qualities. It then becomes our 
duty to help a boy develop the features 
that are lacking or need strengthening. 
If we can find a young man with physi- 
cal ability and with it the ability to be 
a good student, a desire to win, which 
means he is willing to pay the price 
and a man who can be a gentleman in 
any situation, we will never be em- 
barrassed in any phase of our basket- 
ball program. 

As these things, in our opinion, be- 
come a necessity for success in basket- 
ball, they too, can be considered as 
qualities for success in the professions, 
in education and life in general. As a 
boy possesses these qualities and uti- 
lizes them to the best of his ability he 
can be honest with himself as well as 
being honest with his associates. 





Colorado State 
(Continued from page 28) 


Some of Davis greatest honors as a 
coach were won for him vicariously by 
some of his students who have gone 
on to win great honors in professional 
football. Former or present profession- 
al players who give Davis credit for 
their success included Thurman Mc- 
Graw, former co-captain and all-pro 
tackle with Detroit Lions, who left the 
Aggie coaching staff last year to join 
the Pittsburgh Steelers coaching corps; 
Jack Christiansen and Jim David, long- 
time members of the great Detroit de- 
fensive backfield; Dale Dodrill, all-pro 
guard, and Gary Glick (1955 pro bonus 
choice) of the Steelers; Don Burroughs, 
defensive back of the Los Angeles 
Rams, and Larry Barnes, San Fran- 
cisco 49ers fullback. Other have had 
shorter careers with pro teams across 


the nation and in Canada, and all have 
been Davis products — a great record 
for one coach at a University with a 
relatively limited football program. 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Colorado State — Continued 


In basketball, recent years have been 
some of the best in the school’s long 
history. Bill Strannigan, now at Iowa 
State, brought Colorado State its first 
Skyline Conference hoop championship 
in 1954. His successor, present coach 
Jim Williams, has produced superbly 
coached teams that have been confer- 
ence powerhouses year after year. 
Last season he parlayed a veteran nu- 
cleus with two of the league’s best 
sophomores and came up with a team 
that was in contention for the league 
title to the end, but had to settle for a 
second place tie. The two great sopho- 
mores, Chuck Newcomb, with an un- 
canny, soft hook shot that won him 
all-conference honors, and rugged, 
hustling Larry Hoffner, will be the 
main supports for building another 
fine team this year. 

Under the late coach Hughes, and 
present coach Vern McHone, track has 
been a sport of major importance at 
CSU over the years, and champion- 
ship teams and performers have come 
frequently. Last year, a stubby sopho- 
more, Freddy McCoy, ran off with 
both sprints and blazed home first in 
the anchor lap of the mile relay to 
lead the track team to third in the con- 
ference, best finish in recent years. 


In 29 full seasons of coaching, Julius 
F. “Hans” Wagner won 23 outright con- 
ference wrestling championships and 
tied for two more. Since he left coach- 
ing for a job as coordinator of new 
building in the present expansion pro- 
gram (30 years before he’d earned an 
engineering degree at Colorado State, 
and finally got around to going to work 
in the profession), Colorado Aggie 
teams have continued to be wrestling 
standouts. Present coach is Ollie 
Woods, also a member of the football 
staff. 

Long-time swimming coach G. W. 
“Tommy” Tompkin has had _ great 
teams; Ken McAferty leads the gym- 
nastics team; Irv Ferguson doubles 
as baseball and freshman basketball 
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coach; Les Stimmel is the tennis coach 
and Court Hotchkiss leads the golfers. 

Besides intercollegiate sports, CSU 
athletes can channel their efforts into 
an intramural sports program that in- 
cludes touch football, cageball, basket- 
ball, bowling, softball and volleyball 
as team sports, tournaments in tennis, 
horseshoes, handball and badminton, 
and meets in wrestling, swimming, ski- 
ing, track and golf. Last year 2500 stu- 
dents participated in 579 scheduled 
team contests, and countless singles or 
doubles matches, either as individual 
students or as representatives of 44 
campus organizations. B. C. “Bo” Co- 
wel is administrator of the intramural 
program. 

Several other sports opportunities 
are available for Colorado State Uni- 
versity students, although they do not 
come under jurisdiction of the athletic 
department. Army and Air Force 
ROTC rifle teams, Seigga Ski Club, 
Haylofters square dance club, and Hik- 
ers Club provide recreation and com- 
petition for men and women students. 
The women’s physical education de- 
partment has a limited intercollegiate 
and extensive intramural sports pro- 
gram of its own under leadership of 
Miss Elizabeth Forbes, women’s de- 
partment head. 

Finally, one more sport — again not 
under athletic department administra- 
tion — deserves mention in an article 
about Colorado State University. The 
old “cow college” label, rival institu- 
tions have traditionally hung on Colo- 
rado State University as a result of its 
work in agriculture, is belied by its 
present cosmopolitan enrollment with 
urban dwellers joining the rural youth 
in many more studies that are non- 
agricultural than farm-oriented. But 
the University is still proud of its agri- 
cultural college heritage, and the stu- 
dents are literally close to livestock in 
sports as well as studies. As popular 
with citybred students as with ranch- 
raised Aggies is the great western 
sport of rodeo. Many a boy or girl 
from eastern cities as well as western 
has taken to it as a participant sport 
as well as a spectator pastime. The 
CSU rodeo team travels widely to 
college rodeos throughout the west. It 
won the national intercollegiate rodeo 
championship in 1954, and has had in- 
dividual champions in rodeo events 
many times since. One of the biggest 
campus events of the school year is 
Colorado State’s own Skyline Stam- 
pede, main feature of each spring’s 
College Days celebration. 

The young man who wants his sports 
rough and exciting might choose foot- 
ball. Or he might choose bronc riding 
and steer wrestiing. At Colorado State 
University a young athlete can — and 
often does — choose all three. 
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Keeping pace with basketball’s speed 





The new 
Wilson 


® Basketball 


The new Wilson JET keeps pace with the 
speed of modern basketball...meets the de- 
mands of coaches for a ball with positive, non- 
slip traction and sharp, maximum rebound. 
The JET, with its. perfect balance and true 
roundness, is the ball of positive ball control 
and absolute player confidence. 

So, step up the speed of your offense with 
the ball that’s kept pace with the game...the 
new Wilson JET. 


Win With 


Wikhhon 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 
(A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 


Tom Gola, star of the 
Philadelphia Warriors 
and a member of 
the famed Wilson 
Advisory Staff. 
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STYLE KT 


with exclusive snug-tie 
patent No. 2,806,300 


STYLE NT 


styled for today’s track demands 
with lightweight ...speed and 
comfort to outdistance all others! 


STYLE ST—SPRINT SHOE: Lightest, finest KANG- 
O-TAN® Kangaroo leather upper with exclusive 
wrap-around heel and lift to protect against 
bruises. 


STYLE NT—“Spikeless’ TRACK SHOE: Specifi- 
cally designed for today’s hard track surfaces 
with pure gum rubber sole. Ideal for warm up, 
cross country and weight men. 


STYLE KT—Field and Jump Shoe: Dramatic new 
and functional styling with glove like fit, light- 
ness and durability. 


Style T—All Purpose Shoe: The finest track shoe 
in its price field. Specially tanned lightweight 
upper leather. 


SEE YOUR RIDDELL DEALER or 
Write for Additional Information! 


® 
SbF, F201) att 8 1259 N. Wood St., Chicago 22, Ill. 














